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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—_——— 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, November 4th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—_— 
HE Russian Admiral and his officers have left Paris, and 
after a brilliant reception at Lyons, have returned to 
Toulon. Not a single untoward incident seems to have marked 
their stay in Paris, which has passed ten days in a sort of 
delirium of friendship. The Russians have been nearly killed 
with fatigue and over-feasting, and it is said that the presents 
they have received amount to £100,000 in value. Waggons 
were required to carry them away. The Admiral, before his 
departure, issued an address to the Parisians, thanking them 
heartily for their enthusiastic welcome, and asking them “and 
the whole of France to accept his fraternal friendship and 
most sincere gratitude.” The correspondent of the Times 
quotes a man whom he thinks wise, who says the motive of 
the whole affair has been the wish of France for due respect, 
and that the visit will help to preserve peace. It may, as the 
two Leagues are so equal; but we are not sure about the 
respect France has gained. One has a feeling as if the lady 
had proposed, while the bridegroom, though accepting, stood 
haughtily unmoved. 


On Tuesday, a telegram was published from Cape Town 
stating that Sir Henry Loch, under orders from England, had 
informed Mr. Rhodes that the settlement of the Matabele 
qnestion had been entrusted to himself alone. Furious com- 
ments*were made on this, the idea being that Lord Ripon, in 
the interest of the savages, had superseded Mr. Rhodes, and 
intended to let Lobengula off. On the following morning, 
therefore, it was explained, through Reuter’s agency, that no 
changes had occurred; that the Chartered Company remained 
responsible for operations; but that, in the event of their 
success, the Colonial Office must insist on a voice in concert 
with the Chartered Company in making the terms of peace. 
We do not see, we confess, what less than this a Minister 
responsible to Parliament could do. Nobody doubts Mr. 
Rhodes’s ability or good fortune, though a great many doubt 
his singleness of purpose; but the Crown cannot leave a com- 
mercial company or its agent to make peace or war at its own 
discretion. Such a power was never confided, after Pitt 
became Premier, even to the East India Company ; and 
the delegation of such a right is beyond the power even of 
Parliament. No foreign State would recognise the delegated 
authority. Lord Ripon may be too much inclined to pity 








marauding savages; but the right and obligation of the State 
to decide on their treatment is past question. 


The project of establishing universal suffrage in Austria 
has not been abandoned. It was announced everywhere that 
Count Taaffe had given it up, but an interview with the 
Emperor changed his mind, and on October 23rd he proposed 
the first reading of the new Electoral Law. Its principle is 
that “all who fulfil their duties in accordance with the law 
shall enjoy the franchise;” and from this principle the Govern- 
ment will never depart. The main reason assigned by the 
Premier is the strength of the masses now left outside and 
clamouring for admittance; but he admitted that he hoped to 
infuse greater vitality into Parliament and to overcome many 
difficulties with his nationalities. There isno chance of the Bill 
passing in this Parliament, as the Conservatives, the Germans, 
the Poles, and all middle-class representatives are strongly 
opposed to it; but the Government intends to dissolve on the 
first opportunity, and go to the country with the new fran- 
chise. We have discussed the situation elsewhere; but may 
say here that by the consent of all parties the new suffrage 
will completely submerge the middle-class, and give a new 
strength to the Slav population within the Cis-Leithan half 
of the Monarchy. 


The meeting of the Austrian Parliamentary Committee 
appointed to inquire into the necessity for proclaiming the 
minor state of siege in Prague was marked by an unexpected 
incident. Count Taaffe brought all necessary papers into the 
Committee; but, to its great surprise, demanded that they 
should be treated as confidential. It is quite possible that 
there are traitors in the Czech camp, who betrayed their col- 
leagues to the Government, and that Count Taaffe is protect- 
ing them ; but people in Austria have jumped to the conclusion 
that some foreign Power is concerned. That is to say, they 
believe that the Czech leaders, or some of them, are in corre- 
spondence with Russia, and encouraged by her Foreign Office. 
That is quite possible; but at the same time no Viennese can 
be trusted to discuss Russian designs. He is sure to be governed 
by what Carlyle called “ preternatural suspicion.” It is, by the 
way, a curious proof that Russian diplomacy is overrated, that 
the whole world on all occasions permanently suspects her of 
underhand intrigues. Good diplomacy tries, at all events, to 
be believed in. 


The Home Secretary delivered a very carefully studied 
defence of the Government’s Home-rule Bill in his first 
speech to his East Fife constituents, yesterday week at 
Leven. We have dealt in another column with what we 
regard as the main deficiencies of that elaborate speech, 
which disappointed us greatly by not even attempting, as Mr. 
Asquith usually does, to state vigorously and appreciate can- 
didly the case of his opponents. Here we will refer only, by 
way of illustrating this point, to Mr. Asquith’s strange mode 
of dealing with the assertion that the Imperial Parliament 
and Government have no means under the Home-rule 
Bill, of enforcing their theoretical supremacy over Ire- 
land, in case the Irish Government and Legislature 
simply ignore it, short of war. So far as we can judge, 
that is precisely Mr. Asquith’s own view, though he veils 
it in a paraphrase. “Oh, but then, it is said, granted 
all that, who is to give effect,—how are you going to give 
practical effect,—to the judgment of your Courts? You will 
have handed over to the Irish their police. They will be 
masters in their own house. How are you going to give 
effect to the decisions of the Imperial Parliament? Why, 
gentlemen, in the last resort, we shall give effect to that in 
Ireland just as we give effect to it in England or in Scot- 
land,—just as we give effect to it wherever the authority of 
the Queen is recognised,—by virtue of the superior force which 
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resides with us, and which, if occasion should arise, 
will be as available and as effective to put down lawless- 
ness in Ireland as in any other part of the widespread 
dominions of the Queen.” In other words, we suppose the 
military power is to be used in Ireland as it is in England, if 
the law is defied, and as it is not used in the self-governing 
Colonies under the same circumstances; but that is just the 
Unionist case. We are preparing a scheme of government in 
which we can only make the supremacy effective by civil war, 
and that in a country from which we can neither afford to 
separate ourselves as we should from a refractory Colony, nor 
use the military power without having all the obstacles 
placed in our way within its borders that a united Adminis- 
tration could manage to put there. 

On Saturday last, Mr. Asquith addressed another meeting of 
his constituents at Ladybank; but the speech was not an 
important one, except that he reiterated his views on the duty 
of keeping order, and the criminal character of what the 
Parnellites are pleased to call “ political” offences,—namely, 
the use of dynamite,—in his usual clear and manly way, and 
intimated pretty plainly that he thought the Home-rule 
question a very bad one to dissolve upon. He said that 
the Government would take care to pass some more popular 
measure,—such as a large Registration Bill,—before they 
challenged a verdict on Home-rule. He elicited many cheers 
by his promise to enforce more effectually the inspection of 
dangerous trades. 





On Tuesday, at Belfast, the Central Assembly of the Ulster 
Defence Union held its first meeting in the Ulster Hall, under 
the presidency of the Duke of Abercorn. The assembly con- 
sists of 600 delegates, representing all classes, creeds, and 
interests in Ulster, elected by the 170,409 “male persons over 
sixteen years of age” who are registered as members of the 
Ulster Defence Union. For the moment, no doubt, there is 
little or nothing for the Central Assembly to do, but should 
the Home-rule agitation be revived and the Bill re-introduced, 
the Protestants of the North will be found organised under 
what is, in fact, “a solemn league and covenant ” to withstand 
Separation, and possessed of a representative body capable of 
speaking in the name of the North, and of exercising con- 
trol and authority over the Ulster Loyalists. The Duke of 
Abercorn, Colonel Saunderson, Dr. Kane, and others made 
speeches, all of them full of serious resolve and good sense ; 
but it isnot these so much as the meeting of the 600 delegates 
which demands the attention of those who are half persuaded 
that it will be a master stroke of policy to introduce civil war 
into Ireland, in order to get rid of an uncomfortable Parlia- 
mentary situation. 


Mr. Harrington and Mr. John Redmond have been making 
great exertions this week to stir up Irish feeling against the 
Anti-Parnellites on the ground of their alliance with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government. At Milltown, County Dublin, last Sunday, 
Mr. Harrington said that the Anti-Parnellites had sanctioned 
the proposal to drop Home-rule during the next session, and to 
let Mr. Gladstone push forward measures popular in England. 
He declared that the Irish people had never been consulted 
about any such bargain, and that they would not endorse it. 
The evicted tenants:and the “political prisoners” (the 
dynamiters) were, he said, abandoned, and all because the most 
“incapable and stupid leaders” with whom a people were ever 
cursed had given themselves into the hands of an English 
party. The same evening, Mr. Redmond said at Cork that in 
demanding the release of the dynamiters, “they did not stop 
to inquire, and they did not care whether they were guilty or 
innocent.” They knew that Irishmen never gained anything 
except through the efforts of men similar to those whose 
release they demanded. He himself never approved the use 
of explosives for the bringing about of justice; but Mr. Glad- 
stone having admitted that it was by acts of this kind that 
the eyes of Englishmen had been opened to Irish wrongs, 
those who had adopted these methods ought to be released 
before Ireland and England could make peace. Mr. Justin 


McCarthy has so far been stimulated by these very frank 
declarations, that he has been making appeals for sub- 
scriptions for the evicted tenants, while the Parnellites 
desire to force Mr. Morley to bring in as a Government 
measure the proposals for the relief of evicted tenants which 
they hope for. We do not know how the Gladstonians will like 


either to be associated with the Parnellite apologists f 
dynamiters, on the one hand, or, ‘on the other hand, to = 
their majority dwindling by nine votes if the Parnellites ts 
away, and by eighteen if they vote against them. But the, 
chose their allies freely, and must reap what they have 
sown. 


The coal strike continues; but both masters and men are 
at last getting tired of it. The former have exhausted thei: 
stocks, and the latter are weary of short commons, often 
reduced to bare bread. They still receive subscriptions; but 
you cannot practically keep a population in health on doles, 
The Committee of Coal-owners has therefore agreed to meet 
the representatives of the Miners’ Federation, and discuss the 
whole question “without prejudice.” It is believed that the 
result will this time be some sort of agreement, and possibly 
the establishment of a joint Board of Conciliation. It is wel] 
that the strike should end, for it impedes industry and hurts 
the poor all over England; but we fear the muddle will not 
be ended with the strike. Millions have been wasted, and 
even now neither owners nor miners have a case which plain 
men can understand. Do the owners get enough interest 
on their capital? Have the miners wages enough for civi- 
lised maintenance? Nobody really answers those questions; 
and till they are answered, nobody can suggest permanent 
terms of peace. For the present, the old wages can be paid; 
but by the summer there will be another strike or lock-out, 
whichever it really is. 


In connection with this subject Mr. Burt, on Monday, made 
a sensible speech at Bedlington, Northumberland. He was in 
favour, he said, of Mr. Mundella’s Bill for Arbitration. He 
did not believe the arbitrators appointed under that Bill 
would be able to stop a terrible dispute such as was now 
raging in the Midlands; but he did belieye they would ascer. 
tain the exact facts, and that would bea gain. That is mode- 
rate enough, and does credit to Mr. Burt as a reasoner; but 
is he not inclined to exaggerate the effect in industrial con- 
tests of accurate knowledge? Suppose it clear that with 
an average wage of £1 a week, a coal-owner can make 5 per 
cent. for his money, how does that ensure that a miner will 
take £1 a week, or that an owner will put up with 5 per cent. 
on a risky outlay of capital? A shopkeeper seeks 15 per cent. 
at least, and has fewer risks than the coal-master, both from 
strikes and from excessive competition. Great contracts for 
selling coal are often taken under the stimulus of competition 
at prices which leave no profit at all, and only help to “keep 
the pits going.” 

The death of Lord Vivian, the British Ambassador at 
Rome, on the 21st inst., is not of political importance. He 
held an important post, and must therefore have been trusted 
by the Foreign Office; but he was unknown to the public, and 
not a man of first-rate force. His death, however, enabled 
the Italians, who had intended to give the British Fleet in the 
Mediterranean the warmest of welcomes, to express their feel- 
ing for England in a different way. Lord Vivian’s funeral, 
therefore, was accompanied with almost Royal honours, the 
whole population of Rome exhibiting signs of mourning. The 
feeling, too, is ina way genuine. The English, who are always 
favourable to Italy, are liked there ; and the Italians feel their 
present position very keenly. With France and Russia allied 
in the Mediterranean, they think themselves directly menaced, 
yet their financial troubles compel them to reduce their Army 
below the point of perfect safety. There is some source of 
weakness in the actual administration of Italian affairs which 
is almost unintelligible, though we believe it to spring from 
the national habit of tolerating the intolerable. At least fifty 
persons, implicated in the recent exposures of financial frauds 
and bribe-takings, ought to have been sent to Pantellaria; but 
the Italians think it better to hush up scandals, and hang 
nobody. They will have to pay a grist-tax for their misplaced 
pity. 

A Socialist demonstration in favour of universal suffrage, 
the payment of Members and election expenses, and second 
ballots, was held on Sunday afternoon in Trafalgar Square. 
Processions were organised to march to the Square vid the 
Embankment, but owing to the bad weather, and partly also 
to a lack of anything like real enthusiasm, these practically 











collapsed, and not more than 1,000 people assembled to hear 
the speeches. There were, says the Times’ reporter, 4 few 
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small red banners, and a display of emblems, such as a minia- 
ture gallows with a dummy figure, and underneath the 
inscription, “ Asquith, the murderer: Justice wanted,” and a 
gun and gun-carriage with the legend, “ Remember Ponte- 
fract.” After “ three cheers for the Social Revolution” had 
been given, the speeches began. Mr. Taylor declared that 
nothing would be done for the unemployed as long as “the 
Grand Old Humbug” was in power. Mr. Gladstone was, it 
was said, going to bring in a Bill for abolishing the House of 
Lords; but the Social Democrats would give him no support 
in that. Dr. Aveling, another speaker, said that they, the 
Socialists, differed both from the Anarchists and the “men 
like Keir-Hardie.” The meeting, of conrse, passed a unani- 
mous resolution—in favour, among other things, of turning the 
House of Commons into “a democratic convention of paid 
delegates of the people.” The meeting was of no importance, 
and if London were not a political microphone of great power, 
it would never have been heard of. It is, however, worth 
noting that the Socialists are bent upon representing Mr. 
Asquith as the English Constans. 


On Monday, Lord Randolph Churchill attended the banquet 
of the Country Brewers’ Society held at the Hotel Métropole, 
and to asympathetic audience unfolded his scheme for settling 
the licensing question. We have dealt at length with his pro- 
posal elsewhere, and will only notice here that it seems to have 
all the faults of the old schemes and some new ones of its own in 
addition. Lord Randolph’s plan was, he reminded his audience, 
introduced into Parliament in 1888; but owing to “ powerful 
enemies in quarters where he did not expect to find them,” it 
came to nothing. “ Mr. Goschen, in the year 1888, took the 
matter out of my hands, thinking that I knew nothing about 
it, and that he could settle it with much greater ease and 
much greater success. The Government of that day was not 
very friendly to me, and ‘there was a king in Egypt that 
knew not Joseph.’” After dwelling with no little complacency 
on the fact that the Unionist Government nearly suffered 
shipwreck, Lord Randolph Churchill in his own inimitable 
style remarked, “I think I have shown you that I should not 
have made such a mess as that.” Lord Randolph Churchill 
ended his speech by declaring that licensing reform can 
only be carried by means of a private Member’s Bill to which 
the Government of the day would give facilities. He is, we 
think, right. No mere party solution is likely to be satis- 
factory. 








At the annual meeting of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
held at Manchester on Tuesday, Sir Wilfrid Lawson expressed 
his conviction of the bona fides of the Government in regard 
to their Local Veto Bill. He went on to argue that the 
alliance between the Government and the Temperance party 
was mutually beneficial, and that there must be giveand take. 
“The Government could not do without the Alliance, and they 
could not do without the Government. The present situation 
was that the Government was playing fair with them, and 
they must play fair with the Government. As the drunken 
man said when he had hold of the lamp-post, ‘United we 
stand, divided we fall.’” Mr. Caine also expressed his belief in 
the good intentions of the Government. That is all very 
well; but we expect that the Government will prove the 
lamp-post and Sir Wilfrid the man of elevated sentiments. 
The man, that is, will find the post too slippery to hold on by, 
and will fallinto the gutter. The truth is, the Temperance 
party has lost its political power by its thick-and-thin alliance 
with the Gladstonians. On Tuesday also, the Bishop of London, 
presiding at the Church of England Temperance Society’s 
meeting at Nottingham, dealt with the liquor question. The 
Bishop was in favour of compensation, but thought it should 
be paid by the retail houses themselves. The reduction of 
houses would increase the profits of those remaining, and 
these could, therefore, afford to provide compensation. That 
is, in effect, a partial adoption of the High-Licence system, 
but without the advantage of an increased revenue to the 
State. 


The long contest between the President and the Senate of 
the United States over the repeal of the Sherman Act will, it 
is stated, end next week in the repeal of the Act without any 
compromise whatever. The silver-men belonging to the Demo- 
cratic party have yielded to the fear of losing their seats, and 
the Republicans alone cannot carry on the contest, lest the 








President of the Senate should declare that the vote must be 
taken, which, it appears, in extreme cases he has the power to 
do. The Act once repealed, it is believed that the hoarded 
gold will reappear and flow into the Treasury, while silver 
will be circulated at its “natural” price, which is, it is 
asserted, about 30d. per ounce. That is to say, the richer 
mines will resume working at that rate, while the poorer 
mines will be finally shut altogether. The market for the 
metal will then be made up of the Asiatic demand, which 
increases rather than diminishes, the requirements of the arts, 
and the consumption always going on of the token-money. 
This, at least, is the best calculation, though, as yet, there 
is no certainty, the silver dealers having absolutely no 
experience of perfect free-trade in their metal. It has never 
been let quite alone by legislation avowedly intended to affect 
its price. If the world could only find out what it is worth as 
a product, like coal, calculation would be indefinitely simplified. 

Mr. Peel, the Speaker of the House of Commons, answering 
at Warwick on Wednesday to the toast of “the House of 
Commons,” described the only occasion on which he had voted 
since he occupied the Chair as a comparatively unimportant 
one, when the House was equally divided on the subject of a 
Bill dealing with Antwerp marriages, when he gave the casting 
vote against the Bill. But he referred to an occasion when 
one of his predecessors, Speaker during Mr. Pitt’s administra- 
tion, had given his vote,—the House being equally divided,— 
for inquiry into the conduct of a Minister who was a colleague 
and friend of Mr. Pitt’s, and whose Ministerial conduct had 
been assailed, and had thereby caused Mr. Pitt such bitter mor- 
tification that he crushed his hat over his eyes while the tears 
ran down his cheeks. Mr. Peel expressed a hope that “it 
might never be his lot to bring tears to the cheek of any 
Minister, or to cause any Minister, by any action of his, such 
bitter mortification as that which fell to Mr. Pitt,” We hope 
not too, and think it very unlikely that such a lot will be his. 
But Mr. Peel would be the last to shrink from it merely on 
account of the pain, if it did become his duty, as it became 
the duty of one of his predecessors in the Chair, to inflict such 
mortification. 





At the Winchester Diocesan Conference on Wednesday, 
Lord Selborne gave some very good advice as to the attitude 
which the Church ought to take in relation to the Parish 
Councils Bill. Anything like bitterness or jealous hostility 
on ecclesiastical grounds would be most undesirable, and 
would increase, instead of lessening, the party feeling for 
those clauses which in any way threaten the Church. Still, 
Lord Selborne thought the transfer of eleemosynary funds 
from the Churchwardens to the Parish Council very question- 
able,—especially if they included, as the clause might possibly 
be interpreted to include, the offertories collected during the 
Communion Service. There seems, however, to be a general 
disposition in the Church to accept the Bill in a friendly 
spirit, and not criticise too sharply even the few clauses 
which touch on the privileges of Church and Churchwardens. 
But we must say we hope the clause transferring charitable 
funds to the Parish Council will not be left so vague as to 
open the question as to the custody and distribution of the 
offertory. The only effect of that would be to beggar the 
offertory, lest it should be applied to political purposes. 


The London County Council has finally determined to erect 
buildings ‘intended to hold three thousand five hundred per- 
sons on part of the site occupied by Millbank Prison. The 
proposal was strongly resisted by Sir John Lubbock and 
Lord Farrer, on the ground that the new buildings would 
either tax the ratepayers or discourage private enterprise— 
the latter a fear strongly entertained by Miss Octavia Hill— 
but resistance was useless. The Council wants to be visibly 
seen giving employment on high wages. The experiment, 
though ill-judged, is not of much importance, provided no 
precedent is set to which the faddists can appeal to show that 
London ought to be rebuilt out of rates. The waste of a few 
thousands does not matter by itself, and will perhaps induce 
the ratepayers to compel their representatives to carry out a 
wiser scheme,—viz., to enforce the sanitary laws against all 
landlords and middlemen. London cannot be rebuilt, but it 
can be made healthy, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ULSTER CENTRAL ASSEMBLY. 


MID the weariness and apathy which this endless 
A Irish controversy induces in us all, and from which 
even the Irish Nationalists themselves are not free, Ulster 
comes again with the invigorating reminder that there is 
one community within the bounds of the United Kingdom 
to whose members Home-rule can never be a subject of 
weariness or apathy, to whom it is a question of unfailing 
and supreme importance,—a question that comes home to 
and touches them at every point of their existence, a 
menace to everything in life that they cling to and 
treasure. The Assembly which met in Belfast on Tues- 
day last is a political phenomenon of very great and 
serious import. It is without precedent, probably, in the 
annals of British history; or, if there be a precedent, it is 
to be found—where no one will care to search for it—in 
the doings in America on the eve of the Revolutionary 
War. That the Protestants of Ulster—for, though there 
are Catholics both among the Unionists of the province 
and in the Assembly, the line of religious demarcation 
may be roughly taken as the line of political demarcation 
likewise—that this community, with its bitter and long- 
standing feuds between landlords and tenants, Churchmen 
and Presbyterians, Orangemen and Liberals, but bound 
together by a sentiment of common origin, common Puri- 
tanism in re.igion, and ultimate common interest in 
politics, should agree to sink all differences for the present, 
and solemnly and deliberately proceed to the election of 
an Assembly responsible only to its own constituency, to 
watch, and if necessary guard against, the proceedings of 
the Imperial Parliament, can hardly be a subject of un- 
mixed satisfaction, even to Unionists. It is a strange 
comment on the profoundly unifying and conciliatory 
character which the promoters of the Home-rule policy so 
persistently claim for it; and it is with them that the 
responsibility must rest for the appearance of this in- 
formal “ Parliament,” as the newspapers persist in call- 
ing it, though the men at the head of the movement 
have endeavoured, we believe, and very wisely, to exclude 
this dangerous and suggestive name. These Ulster people 
had learnt in the course of the last half-century to trust 
the Parliament of the Union. They have seen that Parlia- 
ment in the last Session subject to the control of a Govern- 
ment which has been devoting all its energies to getting 
rid of their allegiance, which is determined to place them 
under a domination that they detest and dread. Their own 
everyday experience, the lessons of history, the thinly-veiled 
threats of those who, under the new system, would govern 
them, all alike teach them that such government would 
be fatal to their best interests; and, on the other side, 
they have only optimistic expressions of confidence from 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Asquith, and others as unfamiliar 
as they with the facts of Irish life. Is it any wonder that 
the Unionists of Ulster have had their confidence in the 
Imperial Parliament shaken, and have felt the need of a 
representative body of their own to stand between it and 
them? If the precedent is ominous, if it forms a dan- 
gerous example for every element with any distinctness of 
its own, geographical or otherwise, in the British nation, 
the fault is with those who, in their blind pursuit of Home- 
rule, have driven loyal subjects to such an experiment. 

The story of the formation of this Central Assembly 
well illustrates the profound difference in character between 
the forces that make for Home-rule in Ireland, and those 
that are against it,—between the superior strength in 
everything but numbers of the one side, its unanimity, 
tenacity, and calm perseverance, and the fitful enthu- 
siasm, internal divisions, and personal jealousies of the 
other. Tho race which inhabits the North-East of Ire- 
land possesses none of that genius for histrionic display, 
and none of that desire to draw attention to itself by 
incessant noise-making, which are the characteristics of 
the Celtic Irish, or more accurately perhaps, of the Irish- 
men of the Pale. The people of the North were rather 
slow to realise the dangers which threatened them from 
the near approach of Home-rule, and to convey their senti- 
ments on the matter to the electorate of Great Britain. 
Their rivals had a very long start of them; but once 
aroused, they have worked with an energy and steadiness 
that more than atones for previous neglect. They have 
organised three great demonstrations, each of which has 








had a visible effect on public opinion in England,—th 

Ulster convention of June, 1892, the Balfour ieaniier 
tion in Belfast in Easter week of the present year and 
the great meeting in the Albert Hall soon afterwards, held 
in conjunction with the Unionists from the rest of Ireland 
During the months of silence since then, they have not 
been idle. Soon after the introduction of the Home-rule 
Bill into the House of Commons, a manifesto was issued 

signed by some of the leading Unionists of the province, 
constituting an Ulster Defence Union as a preparatory 
stage to the Assembly which has just held its first ra 
ing. With vast labour and extraordinary forethought and 
precaution, a scheme of election was drawn up and suc- 
cessfully carried out, the first step being the formation of 
a register of 170,000 men in a Protestant population of 
about 700,000. The elections were conducted with every 
formality, and with wonderfully little friction—in the vast 
majority of cases without any contest—individuals emulat- 
ing each other in the zeal with which they sacrificed per- 
sonal claims to the interests of peace and unanimity. The 
result is an Assembly of 600 members, containing represen. 
tatives of every class and creed, and faithfully reflecting 
the sentiments of the Unionists throughout the province, 
The same harmony which attended the conduct of the 
elections prevailed at the first meeting of the Assembly, 
when officers were chosen and a Council of forty appointed, 
which, with the Ulster Unionist Members of both Houses 
of Parliament, is to form a standing Committee to watch 
the progress of events. This Council is also to manage 
and administer the Guarantee Fund which is being raised, 
and which has already attained to large proportions, 
though it is only to be called on in the event of a Home- 
rule Bill becoming law. If the Home-rwe bubble col- 
lapses, as we trust it speedily may, all this machinery will 
disappear and be forgotten ; in any other case, these pre 

parations will only serve to deepen the resolve of Ulster- 
men not to submit to the rule of the Irish majority, and 
may well become the means of hurrying them into a 
course of open resistance. 

It is hopeless, we suppose, to expect that the Glad- 
stonians will read aright the lesson of this movement, or 
that any one who has not already realised it will now come 
to realise the cardinal fact of the Irish situation,—the 
existence of a second nation in Ireland numbering one- 
third of the population, including nearly all its education 
and industry, and far more determined not to accept 
Home-rule than the rest of the population is to demand 
it. The Gladstonians will continue to ignore the pro- 
test of Ulster, or to compare it to the last feeble 
utterance of the ascendency party on the eve of the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church; as if there 
were the slightest analogy between the demonstrations 
and threats of a few noisy Orangemen, and the deliberate 
utterance of a whole people, including the Presbyterians 
who in 1869 were warmly in favour of Disestablishment. 
Through the Orangemen and their leaders, Ulster has in 
some quarters acquired a reputation for boastfulness and 
bluster,—a reputation which, as regards the great body of 
the people, is utterly without foundation. The present 
movement has been conducted under very different 
auspices. The Orangemen have been comparatively in 
the background, and the Presbyterian farmers and men of 
business who have made a province almost destitute of 
natural resources the richest in Ireland, have been in the 
front. The grim and silent determination of these Ulster 
Scots is something very different from bluster, and when 
they make a protestation with the energy and enthusiasm 
with which they have been protesting any time within the 
last few years their determination to stand by the Legis- 
lative Union, it is wiser to attend tothem. Let us trust 
that the electorate of Great Britain, or a sufficient portion 
of it, will attend to them in time. As for the thick-and-thin 
Gladstonians, they, we suppose, are past redemption. They 
will continue to believe that the people of Ulster are not in 
earnest in their denunciation of Home-rule, and that they 
have only to view a Home-rule Parliament in practical work- 
ing to fall in love with it. There are none so blind as those 
who will not see, and none so deaf as those who will not hear. 


MR. ASQUITH ON THE HOME-RULE BILL. 
M* ASQUITH is one of the strongest men in the 
Cabinet, but his elaborate speech on the Home-rule 
Bill, delivered yesterday week at Leven, would not have 
enabled us to discover it, had we not known it from his 
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action in relation to other questions, and his very able 
defence of that action. He began even this speech well. 
His statement of the three assumptions which underlie 
the case of the Home-rulers was able and candid. No 
doubt they take for granted that, after trying the Union 
for nearly a century,—or rather, as he should have said, 
for eighty-five years, an important difference, especially as 
the root of Irish discontent had not even been touched 
in the first seventy of those years,—with the hearty 
co-operation of both the great parties,—the most favour- 
able condition under which it could have been tried,—our 
statesmen had not succeeded in winning over the Irish 
people to any sympathy with the laws they had adminis- 
tered. No doubt, again, Home-rulers take for granted 
that the most reasonable political remedy to try is to 
give to Ireland the largest measure of self-government, 
—in what Mr. Asquith is pleased to call “purely local” 
affairs,—which is consistent with the maintenance of the 
Imperial unity and supremacy. And no doubt they take 
for granted, last, that when they have elaborated what 
they think a safe scheme, they must give both England 
and Ireland credit for working it on each side of the 
Channel with common-sense and good faith. Those are the 
three fundamental assumptions of the Home-rulers, and 
Mr. Asquith has put them candidly. Nor do we find any 
fault with him for holding that, primd facie, these three 
assumptions are reasonable. But there his candour stopped. 
He did not venture even to suggest, much less to discuss, 
the very momentous grounds for considering the primd facie 
plausibleness of these three assumptions fundamentally 
misleading ; and yet no man of half Mr. Asquith’s ability 
could have failed to perceive how serious are the doubts 
which hang round the applicability to Ireland of every 
one of these assumptions. Nor did he, except in one 
instance, sO much as touch on the reasons which the 
Unionists allege for denying that either the unity or 
supremacy of the United Kingdom,—we utterly object 
to substituting the word “Empire” for “the United 
Kingdom,”—are effectually guaranteed. Yet failing any 
exposition of these fundamental objections, first to his 
assumptions, and then to his plan for securing the safe- 
guards which he himself lays down as essential, his whole 
speech seems to a fair-minded Unionist, a mere beating 
of the air. Let us state our fundamental differences from 
bim as tersely as he stated his case. 
In the first place, though the Union had been tried for 
eighty-five years with the hearty co-operation of both 
parties, it had, in the opinion of all the abler Unionists, 
been tried for only fifteen years from the epoch at 
which the roct of the whole difficulty, the Irish Land 
question, had been fairly raised; and for only five years 
from the time at which fixity of tenure bad been secured 
in any broad and deliberate way. Indeed, it may be 
fairly said that the first successful Act for creating a 
class of freeholders, the first Ashbourne Act, was not 
passed till the very eve of Mr. Gladstone’s declara- 
tion for Home-rule, when the co-operation of the two 
great parties in favour of the Act of Union had ceased 
for ever. It was therefore open to Mr. Asquith to say 
that the Act of Union had been worked by dilatory 
bunglers for seventy or eighty years after it was passed. 
But it was not open to him to say that it had been worked 
for nearly a century under the most favourable conditions. 
The fact is, that no sooner had Mr. Gladstone found his 
way to the root of Irish discontent, than he got impatient 
of the slowness of the remedial process he had himself 
inaugurated, and dashed into a completely new and much 
more dangerous experiment. And this premature im- 
patience, this most untimely haste, was particularly culpable 
when even what had been done for Ireland under the Act 
of Union had already brought over to the cause of Union 
probably the most formidable of the disloyal sections of 
Irish opinion,—the Ulster Protestants,—and that just for 
the very reason that in Ulster tenant-right had long been 
recognised, and effectually recognised, before it had received 
any legal recognition in the rest of the country. But 
Ulster is the béte noire of the Home-rulers. Mr. Asquith, 
like the rest of the party, is as anxious to keep Ulster 
out of sight as he is to harp on the discontent of the rest 
of the country. 

Tn the next place, when Mr. Asquith assumes that the 
natural remedy for Irish discontent is to give the largest 
measure of self-government which is consistent with “the 
maintenance of the Imperial unity and supremacy,’ he 


ignores altogether the fact that, the larger that measure of 
self-government is, the more will it aggravate the bitter- 
ness between the north-east corner of Ireland and the 
rest of the island, and the more disorganising will 
his measure be as a political precedent affecting the 
unity of Great Britain itself. His own speech shows 
clearly, though naturally with great reserve, that what 
he is looking for is “ Home-rule all round,” that is, 
Scotch, Welsh, and (at least) English Home-rule, if not 
even the breaking-up of England into minor fragments 
with Home-rule in each. We are not at all sure that Mr. 
Asquith’s careful use of the phrase “ Imperial ” unity and 
supremacy,—as distinguished from the unity and supre- 
macy of the United Kingdom,—does not imply that he hopes 
before very long to find room for associating the Colonies in 
the federal system which he is so anxious to apply to the 
United Kingdom. Atall events, this is certain, that he is 
already encouraging Scotland, Wales, and England to ask 
for Home-rule of the kind which he wants to give to Ire- 
land, and therefore that he is making the disloyalty and 
discontent of Ireland the excuse for promoting a dis- 
integration in Great Britain, not otherwise in any sense 
either desired or desirable, but which might be deemed con- 
venient for the purposes of a Federal Constitution. Yet Mr. 
Asquith does not even refer to the terrible mischiefs which 
Unionists see in this utterly uncalled for and callous dis- 
section of the United Kingdom, for the mere purpose of 
securing some sort of countenance and excuse for the 
Separatist yearnings of Ireland. We cannot imagine a 
greater and more fatal political catastrophe than the un- 
lacing of the ties between England, Scotland, and Wales, 
as a logical consequence of providing Ireland with the sort 
of Constitution for which only two-thirds of the people 
ask, while the other third is bitterly hostile to the proposal. 
Yet that is what Mr. Asquith’s policy aims at ! 

In the third place, Mr. Asquith’s assumption that, after 
granting any Home-rule scheme to Ireland, it will be worked 
with good sense and good faith on both sides of the Channel, 
is an assumption of which he never ventures to discuss the 
reasonableness. But even waiving the argument derived 
from the atrociously bad sense and bad faith of the Land 
League policy in Ireland, is it reasonable to assume that 
English and Irish statesmen could agree as to what good 
sense and good faith required? Take our side of the Channel 
first. We should, of course, begin by watching carefully how 
the minority were dealt with. If there were any appearance 
of unfairness to Ulster, or the loyalists of the South, should 
we, could we, agree as to the point at which it would be 
reasonable to interfere by force? Mr. Asquith appears 
to concede that practically our only mode of interfering 
would be the use of our military force. Would any two 
fair-minded statesmen agree as to the point at which 
we ought even to threaten the use of that force, much 
less as to the actual use of it? Would not the bitterest 
controversy begin at once between the people who advo- 
cated the principle of obsta principiis,—a firm crushing- 
out of Irish tyranny from the first,—and the people who 
advocated the policy of taking no notice till very flagrant 
acts had been committed? Again, take the Irish side of 
the question. Of course there would be an Irish party, 
an inevitable party, for interpreting in the largest sense, 
and even for gradually enlarging, the liberty of Ireland 
under the terms agreed upon. That would be not only 
inevitable but natural; it would hardly be possible even 
to find fault in principle with such a party. But would 
Irish statesmen be able to agree as to what “ good sense and 
good faith ” really required, any better than English states- 
men would be able to agree as to the point at which “ good 
sense and good faith” required our interference? Mr. 
Asquith would find that the interpretation of his canon 
as to “good sense and good faith ” was as difficult and as 
liable to the most opposite readings of it, both here and 
in Ireland, as any other of the innumerable issues between 
Ireland and England which have caused such bitter 
quarrels in the last twenty years. 

Finally, what can be more monstrously misleading than 
Mr. Asquith’s mode of dealing with the question of the 
representation of Ireland in the Parliament at West- 
minster? He says that the eighty Irish Members will 
have less reason to trifle with English and Scotch interests 
when Home-rule is carried than the one-hundred-and- 
three Irish Members have now. Very well; then if 
Scotland and Wales were to ask for and receive Home- 





rule, as he appears to wish, he would of course see no 
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objection to the seventy Scotch Members and the thirty 
Welsh Members speaking and voting on purely English 
questions, just as the eighty Irish Members are to be 
allowed to speak and vote on purely British questions. 
The result would be that local English questions would 
be discussed and settled in a Parliament of which no less 
than one-hundred-and-eighty Members would have no 
reason at all for deprecating needless taxation on England, 
and no personal or representative ties to determine their 
political attitude as regards such a question as (say) the 
disestablishment of the English Church. Just conceive 
the extremity to which a statesman is driven, who can see 
no grievance in determining such matters as these in an 
Assembly of which no less than one-hundred-and-eighty of 
the Members are virtually pure foreigners! Mr. Asquith’s 
speech is not the strong speech we should have expected 
from so able a man. He does not attempt to represent to 
himself his opponents’ case. He slurs over what he finds 
it hard to meet. 


LORD RIPON AND MR. RHODES. 


i eer Government appear to be right enough so far in 
its action in South Africa. The friends of the 
Chartered Company of South Africa made on Tuesday an 
immense fuss over an announcement that the Colonial 
Office intended to control the terms of peace with Loben- 
gula; but what else did they expect her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment todo? If Lord Ripon had interfered in the actual 
conduct of the war, or had refused any application for 
assistance, he would no doubt have been liable to severe 
censure for indiscretion or incapacity. The people on the 
spot alone can judge of necessary operations against a foe 
whom they alone understand, and Englishmen in danger 
of massacre must be supported by their Government, 
even if they are hanged afterwards for bringing that 
danger on themselves. But as yet the Colonial Office 
has not failed on either of these two points. It ex- 
pressly denies—if we assume the statement of Wednesday 
in Reuter’s despatch to be semi-official—that it has in- 
terfered in the conduct of military operations, and it 
has forwarded all the assistance, especially in material, 
demanded by those responsible on the spot. The muni- 
tions and means of transport are going to the front by 
wholesale, soldiers have been allowed to volunteer from 
the regular regiments into the Police, and the regiments 
themselves will follow the moment they are required. At 
present they would be only an embarrassment, the colon- 
ists preferring, as they once did in North America, to 
fight savages after their own fashion. We can see no 
error committed yet, and as to the claim to authority, it: 
is of the very essence of our constitutional policy. Even 
the East India Company, which was in many respects a 
really sovereign power, making laws, for example, against 
treason, never claimed after 1784 to make war or peace 
unchecked by any Ministry; and at the present day, when 
distance has been annihilated, such a pretension is wholly 
inadmissible. It is barred by the general policy of the 
State, as well as by the clearest words in the very charter 
from which the South Africa Company derives its powers. 
If it were not so, Mr. Rhodes might some fine morning 
decide to turn the Portuguese out of Africa, execute his 
purpose, as he could do without much trouble, and bring 
the whole fabric of European peace, now a most artificial 
structure, tumbling in heaps about our ears. That the 
present Government may use its powers unwisely is possible 
enough, for it is absorbed in the effort to secure voters 
enough to pass an impossible Bill, and has no time to con- 
sider, much less carry out, a complete scheme of policy for 
South Africa; but that it is bound to use its powers to 
the best of its judgment we have no doubt whatever. We 
do not see ourselves why, if the Matabele are defeated, 
they should not be made to “trek” across the Zambesi, 
for they are as much intruders as ourselves, and the 
presence of a fighting caste will make cheap and peaceful 
government in the new province very difficult, every im- 
provement being hampered by the fear of insurrection ; 
but if her Majesty’s Government think expulsion cruel, 
their clear duty is to say so, and act on their conviction, 
leaving approval or rebuke to Parliament when it reviews 
their proceedings. They have no power under the charter, 
and no right either by precedent or in abstract morality, to 
leave the matter to Mr. Rhodes, whose duty is to think of 
the interests of his Company, and not of the general in- 
terests of the Empire. Unscrupulous and high-handed 








as 


as he is, he is a stronger and abler man than Lord Ripon 
and probably understands what is good for South Africa 
a great deal better; but what has that to do with the 
matter? The obligation of the Government to watch over 
the Empire is not abrogated either by Mr. Rhodes’s capacity 
or Lord Ripon’s want of it; and the responsibility and the 
power cannot be dissevered. If Parliament disapproves 
Lord Ripon’s ultimate action, let it turn him and the 
Government out; but to argue that a delegated and 
limited authority is, on the ground of capacity, to super. 
sede the central authority, is to introduce anarchy. We 
might as well put Ireland under a separate Parliament as 
leave Mr. Rhodes irresponsible dictator in South Africa, 
Supposing even we take the extreme though possible view 
that the Matabele have no more rights than pirates—and 
no doubt their action for seventy years has been strictly 
piratical—the central Government must still decide how 
pirates had best be treated. We should not allow an 
Admiral to blind all the pirates he caught; and Mr, 
Rhodes must either quit the Empire or submit to its 
general system. 


The question would, in truth, never be raised but for the 
grand evil of the momentary situation—the deep distrust 
and disgust which the present Government has inspired. 
Nobody believes that it will act in South Africa or any- 
where else in obedience to its own inspiration as to what 
is wise and just, but in obedience to some group or other 
which is ill-informed, full of fanaticism, and essential 
to the passing of the Home-rule Bill. If, as is perfectly 
possible, the Irish or the Scotch support Mr. Rhodes, 
then Lobengula will be forced to “trek;” if the Temper- 
ance men insist that Lobengula is irresponsible because 
he drinks champagne all day, then the Matabele will be 
left in Mashonaland, to the disgust of Mr. Rhodes. It 
is not Lord Ripon’s weakness which is dreaded, for he at 
least would be amenable to the general opinion of the 
Cabinet, and his resignation would make no difference; 
but the general weakness of the Government, real or sup- 
posed, in yielding to little bodies of opinionated sectaries. 
They have votes; they may turn elections; if affronted, 
they may abstain, and then the Home-rule Bill will be 
lost; and the Government, whatever their duty, wil! never 
face that chance. That is the way people think, and 
it is for that reason—to be rid of the fantastic action 
and reaction of the groups upon a pliable Government — 
that opinion is ready to support Mr. Rhodes, even against 
the most imperative traditions of good Imperial policy. 
That state of opinion is a grave misfortune for the Empire, 
but the Government have brought it on themselves. Who 
is to believe that they really care to defend Englishmen, 
when they are ready to hand over Ulster to deadly and 
avowed enemies? Or who can feel confidence that they 
will insist on peaceful order in a Colony, when they 
leave County Clare to be governed by a secret society 
intent on maintaining a secret code of agrarian law? 
There is no backbone in the Government, and can be none, 
because on a dozen great subjects it is pledged to be as 
pliable as cane. We do not ourselves believe in the least 
that as regards Colonial policy the Government of itself 
means any mischief, or is even seriously opposed to ex- 
pansion, which, so far as we can see, goes on under all 
Governments alike at a terrible rate, as if in obedience to 
some destiny far stronger than any statesmen. We are 
always getting territories bigger than our own land, and 
we never make any adequate extra provision for defend- 
ing them. If: circumstances favoured, and the step were 
“popular,” this Government would take Madagascar—the 
last big territorial prize left in the world—just as readily 
as Lord Salisbury’s Government would, and with just as 
few precautions for the future. But we do believe that 
it is bound hand and foot to the groups, and afraid to 
use its own judgment, lest in so doing it should lose im 
the House, or not gain at the Election, a parcel of votes 
which might affect the majority, and so wreck the Home- 
rule Bill. And as that is the situation, we are not sur- 
prised at a distrust so deep and bitter that it blinds men 
to the clearest considerations of common-sense and states- 
manlike policy. Lord Ripon, for anything we know, may 
make the ultimate treaty with Lobengula, if there is to be 
one, a very foolish performance; but if he did not 
assert the claim of the Imperial Government to regu- 
late and control that Treaty, he would be something like 
a madman. What isa supreme Government for, if when 
the hour for doing something arrives, it is compelled to con 
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fess that it cannot control its own subordinate agency. Be 
it remembered, it is not a free Colony which is settling 
affairs by force within its own borders, though even in 
that case—which occurred in New Zealand—the Imperial 
Minister gave orders, but one of our own Chartered Com- 
panies seated here in London, and as rightly to be held 
responsible and to be controlled as if it were a corporation 
with municipal duties alone. Mr. Rhodes, as we have 
said, may be a far abler man than Lord Ripon, but we lose 
all patience with the publicists who are arguing that for 
that reason the Imperial Government has on a question of 

ace or war, or of the disposal of a conquered province, 
no responsibility. 


THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” AND THE LORDS. 


E wish those who discuss the reconstitution of the 
House of Lords would keep a little more closely to 

the point they care about. They often desire to defend 
the Lords for their recent action, to prove the value of a 
Second Chamber, and to suggest a plan for reforming the 
Lords, all in one paper; and the result is confusion. There 
are too many thoughts to be expressed, and they get 
huddled. The reasoner, for example, who discusses the 
House in the new number of the Edinburgh Review is 
obviously intent on pressing a particular plan of reform, 
but wastes half his space and many of his thoughts upon 
conditions precedent in no way essential to his argument. 
What is the use of proving that the House of Lords con- 
tains many able men, when nobody not rancorous with 
social spite dreams of denying it? We take it that the 
situation as it exists may be summed up in a very 
few lines. Nobody of importance wishes to dispense 
with a Second Chamber. Nobody quarrels seriously 
with the Lords for throwing out the Home-rule 
Bill, the Unionists thinking the rejection a duty, the 
Gladstonians, a rightful though inexpedient exercise of 
privilege. A great body, however, including probably a 
majority in the country and a large section of the Peers 
themselves, think the House ought to be reformed, and 
so rendered more practically useful to the State. It is 
upon the way to accomplish this end that we want light, 
and the Edinburgh reviewer, at the end of his paper, tries 
to offer some. He would allow the Crown to create Life 
Peers, so that the intellectual and eminent might come in, 
by virtue of those qualities, and would then allow the 
English Peers, Life Peers included, to elect a certain number 
of representatives who, with the representative Scotch 
Peers, and the representative Irish Peers, would make 
up the deliberating and voting House of Lords. It 
might contain 200 Peers, or only 100; but at all 
events, they would be a picked body, selected for life 
for special qualifications. That is a reasonable plan, 
with many primd facie advantages in its favour. In the 
first place, it leaves the Peerage, as an institution, un- 
touched, which is, we conceive, on the whole, the wish of 
the people, who, accustomed for centuries to “King, 
Lords, and Commons,” would, if another formula were 
adopted, think they had passed through a revolution, and 
either oppose it, or wish that it had been carried farther. 
In the second place, the plan rids the Lords of a very 
grave abuse,—the possibility that on a great occasion the 
votes of the political Peers who form the true working 
House may be swamped by a rush of country Peers who 
are nothing but squires, and who vote in obedience to 
conviction, prejudice, or emotion, as may happen, but who 
do not: vote according to knowledge. They are no better 
qualified to legislate than anybody else; they are some- 
times refractory to their own leaders, and their occasional 
presence makes their privilege, as legislators by accident, 
far too visible, and therefore obnoxious to the country. 
In the third place, the plan would retain for us the great 
advantage of a deliberating body not composed of repre- 
sentatives of the masses, but of independent and thought- 
ful men, able to say precisely what they think, without 
terror of local feeling or of the faddists who in so many 
constituencies hold the balance of power. We may add 
that, as the Crown—or rather, the Minister—would, under 
the circumstances, be more ready than at present to make 
Peers, and as, if Life Peers were made, they would add 
considerably to the total number, the area of selection 
would be an extensive one, and we should probably get a 
House surpassing most others both in deliberating and 
suggesting power. (That last will hereafter be increas- 
ingly valuable, for it is in capacity of suggestion that the 











House of Commons declines, as witness all the debates 
upon the labour question.) 

So far the plan is, at all events, sensible, and worthy of 
politicians’ consideration ; but its author has not discussed 
with sufficient care the main and palpable objection to it. 
We do not want the House to be too uniform in its repre- 
sentation of thought. We want both the great currents 
of opinion—that towards progress and that towards 
stability—to be defended in it, and defended ably; and 
for that we have no adequate provision. Even at present 
the set of thought in the Upper Chamber is too much all 
on one side, so that on the Home-rule question the Irish 
side was most inadequately defended ; and under the 
scheme proposed the disproportion would be more visible 
than ever. We might have no Liberal Peersatall. Take 
the present moment, for example ; it would be very difficult 
foran honest Unionist Peer to vote for a Home-ruler whom 
he probably regards almost as a public enemy, and if he 
yielded to that difficulty the House would, if elected as 
suggested, corsist of a hundred or two hundred Con- 
servative Peers, with Lord Rosebery left alone to re- 
monstrate with them on their stiffness of back. That 
would make the House absurd; and in any scheme what- 
ever for its reform that result must be provided for and 
prevented. The Edinburgh Review suggests that as 
vacancies occur they would be filled up with new, and 
so to speak, more modern men; but there is no proof that 
they would be, and the process in any case would be 
interminably slow. We are not living in the days before 
the Flood, when a decade or so made no difference. There 
are a good many ways in which the difficulty might be 
met; but the point has never been thought out, and no 
plan that we know of has the slightest favour either in 
the country or in the House of Lords itself. One would be 
the Continental plan, which has a great many advantages. 
This is to give all Cabinet Ministers seats in the Upper 
House during their tenure of office,—a plan, we believe, 
now in force in all the great constitutional countries of 
Europe. That secures, of course, adequate debating 
strength, but only when the Lords and the Ministry are 
in disagreement,—that is, say, for half the time. Moreover, 
the Ministers would repeat in the Peers the arguments 
they had used in the Commons, and bore everybody to 
suffocation. The Liberal side, too, would never be repre- 
sented by men independent of the masses, for local electors 
would turn out Cabinet Ministers for things said in the 
Peers’ House just as readily as they do for things said 
in the Commons’ House, and on the hypothesis the only 
Liberal Peers would be Cabinet Ministers. That ex- 
pedient would not do, even if it were practicable, 
for other reasons; but it is not practicable. We 
must not kill Cabinet Ministers too fast. They are 
worn out with work already ; they will probably be more 
worn still, for everybody in the House begins to criticise 
everything, and if they have to defend their measures in 
two Houses, besides ‘doing their departmental work, 
they will be struck down, as a great professional 
has been this week, with that aneurism of the 
brain which we call apoplexy, and which comes 
six times in ter from protracted overstrain. Another 
plan would be to let the Government of the day 
fill all vacancies in the selected House, thus gradually 
qualifying or adulterating what at first would unquestion- 
ably be its nearly pure Conservatism. That might do by 
degrees ; but would not the process be a little too gradual 
for human endurance? It would be like putting the 
water in a glass of whisky out of a drop-measure. It 
would, for example, at present—even supposing Radical 
Ministers to be in power for three-fourths of the time— 
take twenty years at least to give them a fourth of the deli- 
berating Peers. Some other plan must be adopted than 
this, and we suspect there is in practice but one,—the right 
of the Crown to summon fifty Peers foreach Parliament— 
that would be likely to succeed. A Liberal Ministry 
opposed by a Conservative Chamber would then, at least, 
have within it sufficient deliberating power. Another plan 
would be to allow half the deliberating Peers to be chosen 
by the Crown, instead of by the Peers themselves; but 
then, that would only work when the Premier happened to 
be a Liberal. If he were a Conservative, the selected 


Peers and the nominated Peers would be all of one colour, 
and the end sought,—namely, a conflict of first-class minds 
holding a trust from the masses but independent of them, 
would be as far off as ever. 


Another alternative would 
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be to let the Crown summon all the selected Peers for life, 
with an understanding that the responsible Minister was 
to choose impartially between the parties ; but would either 
side trust that arrangement? We feel sure the Liberals 
would not, for this excellent reason, that however careful 
they might be, half the Peers they selected would, after 
one Parliament, be full-blown Conservatives. They could 
not stand, any more than Mr. Gladstone’s Peers could, 
the combined effect of argument and caste-feeling acting 
together. This is the grand difficulty which has to be 
met in any “ Reform of the Lords ;” and it is not met 
adequately by any scheme as yet discussed or even 
suggested. 

Many Radicals will say that it would be met at once by 
making the Peers elective,—one, for example, being chosen 
for each county or big city. Very likely; but then that is 
not reform of the Lords, which is what is being discussed, 
but the substitution of an elective body for the Lords, 
which is a totally different thing. That is a revolution, 
not a reform, and would destroy the first use of the House 
of Lords, namely, that it can debate on facts as they are, 
without reference to the ignorant view of those facts. A 
debate in the Commons, for example, on religious educa- 
tion, is not a debate at all, but a series of speeches made 
to conciliate voters on one side or the other, who know 
very little or nothing of the points actually at issue. 
It is quite necessary that their views should be expressed, 
for they are the people, and this is a Democracy ; but if we 
are to be well governed, the thoughts of the independent 
must also be expressed, and expressed in a way that is 
effective. If that is conceded, then we need the best House 
of Lords we can obtain; and the way to get it is to select 
from the House of Lords a picked Committee of both 
sides, large enough to be really representative of opinion, 
though not of numbers. But then, how to select it ? 





THE AUSTRIAN REFORM BILL. 


E believed the Viennese correspondents of the 
London papers a little too readily, and ought to 

have relied with more confidence upon the tenacity which 
the House of Hapsburg, in regard to its larger projects, 
has never failed to show. The correspondents all reported 
that the Austrian Premier, alarmed at the outburst of 
indignation from all sides of the Reichsrath, had either 
abandoned his project of Universal Suffrage, or had agreed 
so to remodel it that it would be practically inoperative. 
Such unanimity has always its source in official informa- 
tion ; and we fancy that for a moment it was correct, and 
that Count Taaffe, who is strictly an Opportunist in all 
things, shrank before an opposition which appeared to 
dispose of nearly two-thirds of the entire Reichsrath. 
Before, however, he announced his change of intention 
officially, he visited the Emperor, whom he presumably 
found entirely unmoved, for on his return he brought 
forward his Electoral plan, and specifically declared that 
it was the intention of his Majesty's Government to 
admit every citizen who did his duty to the State to the 
privilege of the franchise. He would consider carefully 
the claims of the threatened classes, and he had no desire 
to submerge any nationality ; but to the main principle of 
the Bill, the greatly widened suffrage, he should stead- 
fastly adhere. It is understood, at the same time, that he 
has no hope of carrying any such measure in the present 
Parliament, and that his programme is substantially in 
this wise. If he can carry his Indemnity Bill, sanction- 
ing or condoning his proclamation of the minor state of 
siege in Prague, he will produce his Military Bills, which 
are not very seriously opposed, and will then, with 
Electoral Reform as his watchword, dissolve, and appeal 
to the country. If, on the other hand, the Indemnity 
Bill is refused, he will dissolve at once, still putting his 
Electoral Bill as his main proposal before the electors. 
His speech has not contented his adversaries, who even 
talk of refusing their assent to the proclamation of a state 
of siege ; but when they are cooler they will probably seek 
delay, and so leave the Government free to choose the ex- 
pedient moment for Dissolution. They probably rely a good 
deal upon the annoyance of the Hungarians, who are far 
too clever not to perceive that universal suffrage in half an 
Empire cannot possibly be maintained, and who are already 
affirming that if such a measure passes, the Dual Con- 
stitution will be violated, and threatening that Hungary 
may break away. Even this, however, does not alarm the 
Emperor, usually very sensitive to Hungarian influence, 





and there is no reasonable doubt that the great change 
will be proposed to the country, and in all human proba. 


| bitity carried. The intense alarm of the middle classes 


shows that they feel their position cannot be maintained 
while the Poles, and in part even the Germans, who are 
dreadfully perplexed between their theories of Liberalism 
and their dread for their nationality, are receding from 
their irreconcilable attitude. They will accept the suffrage 
they say, if ? The best opinion seems to be that the 
plan will succeed, though Count Taaffe may disappear 
and that by 1895, at latest, Cis-Leithan Austria will be 
governed by a nearly universal suffrage. 

The reasons given by Count Taaffe for his almost revolu- 
tionary proposal are two—the one which we discussed a 
fortnight ago, and another of the strength of which we 
were hardly at the time fully aware. He admitted frankly 
that he did hope a stronger Parliament would rid him of 
some of his difficulties from the Nationalist claims. He 
thought it would be too strong for them to remain such 
obstacles. Naturally, he did not dilate on this subject— 
a most offensive one to all the existing groups before 
him; but we fancy it weighs heavily with him, and 
still more heavily with his master, who sees in the force 
of the Particularist spirit a possibility of the disin. 
tegration of his Empire. A great Parliament may have 
the weight of a steam-roller, and crush all minor obstacles in 
the way of a smooth road. It has had this effect in France, 
where it has crushed nationalities as obstinate as the 
Breton and the Corsican ; and in Germany, and until Mr. 
Gladstone’s secession, in the United Kingdom ; and it may 
have, the Emperor judges, in Austria also. At all events, 
he can be no more worried than he is with German, Czech, 
Italian, and Pole nationalities, all at loggerheads together 
over differences of which many, having their basis in mere 
sentiment or ancient historic pride, are in their very nature 
insuperable even by a diplomatist like himself. 

The second reason is, however, pressed by Count Taaffe 
with vehemence, and seems to be acknowledged as accu- 
rate, though distasteful, by his strongest opponents. The 
labouring class, which has‘no part in the present suffrage, 
has been for some years perceptibly growing stronger in 
Austria, has become more conscious, and has organised 
itself with great effectiveness. When it moves in the 
cities and the mining districts, it is too strong to be 
repressed without soldiers, and even in the country it can 
make its discontent severely felt. Its leaders have always 
to be reckoned with, and Parliament has shown itself quite 
unequal to do anything but evade the “Labour” demands 
which they put forward. The great majority of the work- 
men, though only Radicals in intent, have accepted Socialist 
leaders and the name of Socialists, and thus, as they must 
act together, threaten society far more than they actually 
intend. The Government has therefore felt that it is the 
best wisdom to legalise their agitations by giving them a 
place within the pale, and allowing their views to be 
debated through regular representatives. It probably 
hopes to secure their general support for its own policy, 
especially as most of them have been soldiers, accustomed 
to act in concert with all the other nationalities ; and, at 
all events, it feels that in further delay there is risk of a 
very dangerous social movement outside the Constitution. 

The result alone can show whether the Emperor, who of 
late years has never made a blunder in internal affairs, has 
again decided wisely ; but the proposal and its reception, 
like the recent history of our own Colonies, brings into 
strong relief the want of popularity of the middle class, 
when regarded as a governing power. They never seem 
to have excited the loyalty which has undoubtedly been 
felt both towards Princes and aristocrats—as in Venice—by 
the mass of the population. They have not, as a rule, 
governed badly; they have supported an extraordinary 
number of able men,—even Louis Philippe’s abominably 
bourgeois constituency filled the Chamber with men of 
genius—they have insisted with anger upon strict legal 
justice for all men; and they have sometimes been 
strangely unselfish, as witness the conduct of our own 
Ten-pounders as regards both Free-trade and_ the 
Income-tax, yet they have never anywhere excited the 
slightest love or admiration or fear in the minds either of 
the upper class or of the workers. Whenever a Govern- 
ment has proposed to extinguish them, they have been ex- 
tinguished ; and have never anywhere, that we know of, 
struck a successful stroke for themselves. The Germans 
of Austria, who essentially represent the middle class, 
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murmur very bitterly; but nobody supposes that they 
will resist by force, or that they will receive any help 
from above or below in escaping the doom which is 
evidently upon them. The Kings, the nobles, even priests 
in Rome, found followers to die for them; but the bour- 
geoisie, who have been in some ways such successful 
overnors, have never found a friend. We should like 
to be able to perceive more certainly than we do what 
the cause of that has been. Is it wholly the want 
of sympathy with others, which has no doubt marked 
the bourgeoisie everywhere, or is it the absence of 
ideals, or is it that they alone, among governing classes, 
make no appeal to the imagination, that their sceptre has 
been of lead? They have made the State as they have 
made the English Church, an institution most useful, 
most admirable in many ways, most irreproachable in all, 
but somehow lacking in appeal to the human imagination. 
We suppose that really is the explanation, as it is the 
explanation of the lack of reverence for municipalities, 
which are often so old, sometimes so successful, and occa- 
sionally so philanthropic; but it is a very curious feature 
in modern history. The people have never, even for a 
century or two, taken to middle-class dominance, not even 
in Austria, where the government of burghers has relieved 
them of many decided oppressions, and has allowed their 
cities to flourish to an unexpected degree. A great many 
men Will say it is all the result of the contrast between 
bourgeois comfort and workmen’s discomfort, a contrast 
more oppressive than the contrast between magnificence 
and squalor. It is more visible, better understood, and 
gives nothing back in the shape of pleasure to the eye or 
to the appetite for wonder. There is something in that; 
but we fancy the main cause for the unpopularity of 
bourgeois government is a certain leadenness in its ways 
which forbids even those who approve it to feel loyal. At 
all events, with the disappearance of the present Austrian 
Parliament the last middle-class Legislature in Europe 
will have disappeared under the waves of democracy,— 
probably without much splash. 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AND THE 
LIQUOR LAW. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL is nothing if not 
daring and original. On Monday, he gave us a 

taste of his quality by proposing at a banquet of the 
Country Brewers’ Society a brand-new solution of the 
Liquor question. It appears—though we, and the public 
too, we imagine, had forgotten it—that Lord Randolph 
introduced in 1888 a Bill for reforming our system of 
licensing, and to this Bill he now returns with more than 
parental fondness. Its main proposals, as described in the 
speech of last Monday, are as follows :—The first object 
of the Bill was to give the granting of licences to a popu- 
larly elected body. This body was to have power to reduce 
the number and to alter the form of licences. The power 
to grant new livences, except under certain limited condi- 
tions, was next restricted; and the Bill provided for pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor where a strong popular vote was 
recorded against it. The clause was, however, drawn in 
such a way that it constituted the mildest form of popular 
control ever proposed. Counties were to be divided into 
licensing divisions by County Councils, and to the County 
Counciis was given the appointment of licensing committees 
for those districts, so that the election was to be popular, 
and yet the form of election was somewhat indirect. The 
population in county districts was not to be more than 
fifty thousand and not less than ten thousand. London 
was to be a separate licensing division, so was the City of 
London, and all towns with more than thirty thousand 
people. The powers of Justices of the Peace to grant 
licences were to cease; but the judicial functions of Jus- 
Uces in respect of the licensing laws were to continue unim- 
paired. The licensing commission in any urban or rural 
district was to bave absolute and final discretion in grant- 
ing licences, in fixing hours for opening and closing, and 
in regulating the structure of licensed houses. Further, 
there was to be a great simplification in the form of 
licences—at present there are no less than twelve different 
forms of licence—and power was also to be given to rate- 
payers in the division to suspend, on a two-thirds vote, the 
grant of any licence. Next, clubs were to be strictly dealt 
with. Bond-fide clubs were to pay an annual sum to the 
Excise, and proprietary clubs were given no preference, but 





were to take out a publican’s licence. Compensation is a 
subject which frightens most men. It has, however, no 
terrors for Lord Randolph. He rode straight at this 
fence on Monday as if it had been nothing. Roughly, his 
scheme is this,—we quote his own words :—“ A scale of 
compensation, I think, should be established on a basis of 
years of profit, and the County Council should appoint one 
of their number in each case to be an arbitrator as to the 
amount of compensation, leaving an appeal to the County 
Council from the holder of the licence.” When there had 
been no profit, as often happens, no compensation would, 
of course, be paid. Since Lord Randolph Churchill intro- 
duced his Bill, however, he has come to modify it in one 
or two important particulars. For example, he thinks 
that the plan of a two-thirds majority of the ratepayers is 
utterly impracticable; and he now inclines to making the 
“resident adults” the body to which the appeal is to be 
made. Finally, Lord Randolph Churchill wound up his 
speech by the oracular remark, that the licensing laws 
could never be reformed by a Government Bill, but only 
by one introduced by a private Member. 


Such is Lord Randolph’s scheme as well as we can give 
it, for in certain of the details there is room for doubt as 
to the exact intention of the speaker ; nor are we quite sure 
whether Lord Randolph still endorses all the provisions 
of the Bill of 1888, except the one in regard to which we 
have mentioned his disapproval. In the main, however, 
we have, we believe, given an accurate account of his pro- 
posals. If we are to express our opinion of the plan, it 
must be one of frank disapproval. It appears to us per- 
haps the most futile of the various schemes for solving 
the licensing problem. It is one of those compromises 
which are ouly compromises in name, and in reality please 
neither side; or rather, irritate both sides equally. As 
Burke said of one of the reforms of the Jacobins, ‘‘ The 
improvements are superficial; the errors fundamental.” 
We say this, however, out of no special hostility to Lord 
Randolph, and are willing to admit that the Bills of his 
predecessors on the liquor question have been quite as 
impracticable and unstatesmanlike. Take one point in 
which Lord Randolph’s Bill entirely fails to show the 
statesmanship required to solve the problem. We do not 
allow free-trade in liquor, but make regulations and 
restrictions which, in effect, give the monopoly of the 
trade to a certain limited number of persons. Naturally 
and inevitably, this virtual grant of monopoly rights is 
equivalent to the grant of a valuable property; and 
hence, when at the annual Licensing Sessions a licence is 
renewed or a new one granted owing to new streets having 
sprung up, the State makes the grantee of the licence a 
present of a valuable piece of property,—property created 
by the limiting action of the State. But the more the 
restrictions which are imposed on licensing, the greater 
the value of the property. Hence, no reform of the 
licensing law can be wise or satisfactory which does not, 
in some way or other, contrive to secure tor the State the 
valuable property created by the restrictions and limita- 
tions placed by law on the issue of licences. At present, 
this property is thrown away, or rather bestowed hap- 
hazard on certain lucky individuals. Under a wise licensing 
law, it would go to swell the revenues of the State. 
As far as we are able to see, Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
Bill does nothing whatever to realise this great and 
neglected national asset. The truth is, the whole licensing 
question requires to be approached from a point of view 
perfectly different from that usually adopted by our poli- 
ticians. Their idea hitherto has been not to get a good 
system on @ priori grounds, but to do something which 
will satisfy the teetotalers without making the trade abso- 
lutely rabid. The result has been unsatisfactory beyond 
words, and neither side has been pleased. What is wanted 
is a statesman who will appeal to the moderate men, 
Liberals and Conservatives, over the heads of both the 
brewers and the Lawsonites, and who will lay down cer- 
tain equitable principles, and then study the very best 
possible way of applying them. We have stated one of 
them,—that whatever property is created by the restrictive 
action of the State shall be secured to the State. Another 
is, that the licensing body should not, as in Sir W. Har- 
court’s Bill, be obliged to say,‘ We will have all the exist- 
ing public-houses or none,’ but should have power to limit 
and reduce the number at will. Next, we would provide 
for compensation wherever the State withdrew a ers | 
| for earning money granted in the past, under whic 
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a property had grown up. The gift by the State might 
have been a foolish one; but since it was made, it should 
be treated as the subject for compensation. The State 
has no right to punish John Smith because it was fool 
enough to make him a present. 

It is, however, easier to lay down broad principles than 
to apply them. Since, however, every possible form of 
licensing and prohibition has been tried in the various 
States of the Union, the drawing-up of a scheme for 
England would not have to be conducted in the dark. 
This work of selection and examination has lately been 
very greatly facilitated by the publication (by Messrs. 
Cassell) of a very valuable report on the “Liquor Legis- 
lation of the United States and Canada,” which was set 
on foot by Mr. Rathbone. With great public spirit, Mr. 
Rathbone determined to obtain a non-partisan account 
of the operation of the liquor laws now in operation on 
the American continent, and he accordingly sent an able 
young barrister—Mr. Fanshawe—to conduct an inquiry 
into the subject. The book to which we refer is the 
result of the investigations. It cannot, we feel sure, 
prove anything but most useful, as well as most in- 
teresting, to those who have turned, or are turning, 
their attention to the working of our liquor laws. The 
book is so crammed with facts and details, that it is 
difficult to know what to single out for special notice. 
Since, too, Mr. Fanshawe’s object was not to preach 
a sermon on either side, but merely to photograph the 
facts without distorting their short and pithy conclusions, 
“net results” have no place in his book. The book, 
then, is far more satisfactory to read than to quote 
from. In spite, however, of this fact, we desire to 
draw attention to one or two facts which emerge with 
special force. To begin with, the attitude of the people 
throughout America in regard to intoxicants is quite 
different from that here,—though there are, no doubt, signs 
that we are approaching the American standpoint. In 
America, if the use of intoxicants is not exactly considered 
a vice, it is looked upon as something which no one in his 
better and his more serious moments would care to defend 
in theory. The man who drinks yields to a temptation. 
It may be a slight one, but there is in the mere act some- 
thing approaching sinfulness. Take this test. Public 
opinion condemns clergymen of all sorts drinking even 
beer, says Mr. Fanshawe. “ There is probably no church 
organisation in America whose ministers could maintain 
their position as pastors of their congregations if it were 
known that they were not total abstainers.” Here is 
another example of the same feeling :—“ A professor in 
a State University, not himself a teetotaler, nor professing 
extreme views on the liquor question, has told me that 
he should not think it right to place wine on his table if 
any of his pupils (young men of the age of Oxford under- 
graduates) were present.” Using intoxicants is almost a 
disqualification for many posts. ‘“ Ifa clerk is known by 
his employer to be in the habit of taking liquor, he will in 
a large number of cases fall into disfavour, perhaps lose 
his place. I have heard it used seriously as an argument 
against prohibition, that under that system clerks and 
employés of mercantile houses will get drink in secret 
places, whereas under a licence system they will go with- 
out liquor, being afraid to be seen entering an open 
saloon.” It would, of course, be most unusual to find 
any such sentiment among English employers. Another 
feature of the book to which we would draw attention is 
the chapter on the high-licensing system. This chapter 
is of great interest, though here again Mr. Fanshawe gives 
no ready-made conclusions, but merely states the facts. 
Taken as a whole, his book is a very interesting one, and 
may do something substantial to help solve the problems 
before us. The public, then, should feel a strong sense 
of gratitude to Mr. Rathbone, who, at his own expense, 
has supplied an unconventional Blue-book on the American 
experiments in restrictive and prohibitory legislation. 





PANACEAS. 


_ one wants to find a real sceptic, one should attend 
a philanthropic or religious conference, and listen 
carefully to the panaceas there proposed. At the confer- 
ence of the Dissenting Pastors on the spiritual wants of 
London, last Wednesday, the Rev. Dr. Parker is reported to 
have said, that nothing effectual would be done for the 
objects of that conference till every drink-shop in London 











had been put down. Evidently, in that gentleman’s 
opinion, Bacchus has a great deal more power than God 
though he surely believes Bacchus and every other idol 
to be, as St. Paul puts it, ‘‘ nothing in the world,” nothing 
but a false god, a physical agent, though more powerful for 
evil than the true God is powerful for good. Compared 
with this belief in the maleficent omnipotence of drink. 
sheps, Berkeley’s belief in tar-water as the universal agent 
for the cure of human bodies was a holy enthusiasm, for 
Berkeley only supposed it to be a physical panacea for 
good, and a physical panacea for good is perfectly con- 
sistent with a divine purpose behind it, while a physical 
panacea for ill, which stands obstinately in the way of every 
good work, certainly is not. If before you can rouse the 
higher enthusiasms of the heart, you must somehow 
manage to annihilate the evil magic of such a physical 
agent as alcohol, it is evident that the springs of spiritual 
faith must be far weaker than the springs of spirituous 
dissipation. Whenever we find the imaginations of men 
haunted by the idea that a physical agent is all-powerful 
for mischief, we may be sure that they are victims of one 
of the most paralysing kinds of scepticism. They are 
allowing the shadow of the earth to eclipse the light of 
heaven. The mischief of drink-shops is, in Dr. Parker's 
imagination, more than a match for the attractive power 
of divine holiness. And that, no doubt, is the view of 
all the more superstitious of the advocates of the Veto 
Bill. And though, as we have said, there is no compari- 
son between the mischief done by the devotees of a negative 
doctrine like the virtual omnipotence of drink, and the 
devotees of a positive doctrine like the virtual omnipo- 
tence of some talisman for good, like tarswater, or scien- 
tific education, or sanitary reform, or Socialism, or the 
sacredness of humanity as compared with the sacredness 
of property, or the ballot,—the holy principle of secret 
voting,—or “ the parliament of man, and the federation of 
the world,” or “ three acres and a cow,” or the eight-hour 
day, or any other magic formula for the regeneration of 
the human race,—yet even this craving after panaceas 
of the beneficent or hypothetically beneficent sort, is a 
sign of weakness, as showing how unable the imagina- 
tion is to realise the true comprehensiveness and infinitude 
of the power for good which surrounds the life of man 
on every side, and attracts him now from one side now 
from another, but never narrows itself down to the 
grooves of a single formula, or the idolatry of a special 
panacea. 

The real mischief of a devotion to panaceas is that it so 
much narrows the horizon of every region in which the 
pursuit of panaceas is adequately organised. A politician, 
now, is seldom one whose mind ranges over the whole region 
of public life. He is usually a man whose mind is parcelled 
up into the service of various practical associations. He 
is either an Irish Home-ruler and an eight-hour man, 
and a Disestablishment man, and a Lords abolitionist 
man, and a “one man one vote” man, or he is a 
“ peace and arbitration’ man, and a Veto Bill man, and a 
Working-man’s club man, and a Friendly society man,— 
several of these being very wholesome and worthy classes of 
workers, but all of them tending too much to box up the 
mind into departments, and departments so strictly confined 
to very limited and perhaps rather depressing fields of 
energy, that politics as a field of thought and effort are 
quite lost in the multitude and ostentatiousness of the 
minute details which rivet the attention of the practical 
politician. How can either an Establishment man or a 
Disestablishment man, for instance, be expected to take 
any serious interest in Coleridge’s speculations on Church 
and State, and his conception of a Clerisy which should 
provide moral nutriment for the nation at large without 
reference to shades of theological opinion? He has been 
taught to divide men into Establishment men and 
Disestablishment men, and his mind is incapable of 
apprehending an attitude of thought about the Church 
which is entirely outside either formula. How can a man 
who has committed himself to “ending” the Lords be 
expected to take an interest in Mr. Bagehot’s “ English 
Constitution,” and his discussion of the value of the orna- 
mental parts of that Constitution for fascinating the 
imaginations of a whole people, and giving them a sense 
of the great variety of elements which go to make up the 
complex field of political life? The mere habit of 
thinking a particular measure, like Local Option, or an 
Allotments Bill, or Home-rule, or Universal Arbitration, 
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as all-essential, tends to give a certain squalor to politics, 
and to lower it from a great and fascinating study to the 
level which it always assumes in the hands of the agitator 
and the wire-puller. It is hardly possible, indeed, to draw 
such documents as the Newcastle programme without 
dwarfing the political mind. The moment you lay a great 
emphasis on some rather paltry practical measure, you are 
entering on the same track which leads to the political 
panacea, and you will be very lucky if you avoid the narrow- 
ness in which the advocacy of all panaceas ends. But even 
the politician who loses himself in this way is excusable as 
compared with the religious teacher who does the same, for 
it should be of the very essence of religious teaching to 
avoid the falsehoods and the blind-alleys of the agitator, 
and to teach that in religious faith we have a master-key 
to the highest side of the heart of mau, and one which no 
mere physical passion is strong enough to override. It 
is one of the worst consequences of democracy that, in 
order to make politics a real subject to the masses of the 
people, it becomes all but essential to invent a number 
of petty practical proposals which the masses of the 
people can take in and concentrate their minds upon; and 
that in order to bring these sufficiently before the atten- 
tion of the people, we have to exaggerate the importance 
and ignore the flaws in these proposals. The popular 
aspect of politics presents one mass of panaceas, almost all 
of which are of very minor importance, and tend to obscure 
principles of far greater moment. Politics as an art, 
therefore, disfigures politics as a science, and goes a great 
way towards robbing it of all its fascination. But when 
religious teachers allow themselves to be captivated by 
the ostentatious promises of these panaceas, and to 
speak of religion as powerless until alcohol, or any other 
external temptation, has been driven from the field, they 
do indeed play into the hands of those mechanical 
reformers who reduce the soul to an appendage of the 
body, and regard the Creator as in bondage to his own world. 








MAHARAJA DHULEEP SINGH. 

EW careers have ever been more instructive to those who 

can see than that of the Maharaja Dhuleep Singh, who 

died in Paris on Sunday of apoplexy. He finished life a 
despised exile, but no man of modern days ever had such 
chances, or had seen them snatched, partly by fate, partly 
by fault, so completely from his lips. But for an accident, 
if there is such a thing as accident, he would have been the 
Hindoo Emperor of India. His father, Runjeet Singh, that 
strange combination of Louis XI. and Charles the Bold, had 
formed and knew how to control an army which would have 
struck down all the native powers of India much more easily 
than did any of the Tartar conquerors. Without its master 
at its head, that army defeated the British, and but for a 
magnificent bribe paid to its General (vide Cunningham’s 
“History of the Sikhs”) would have driven the English 
from India, and placed the child, Dhuleep Singh, upon 
the throne of the Peninsula, to be supported there by 
Sikh and Rajpoot, Mahratta, and Beharee. Apart from the 
English, there was nothing to resist them; and they were 
guided by a woman, the Ranee Chunda Kour, who of all 
modern women was most like Mary of Scots as her enemies 
have painted her, and of whom, after her fall, Lord Dalhousie 
said that her capture would be worth the sacrifice of a 
brigade. How Dhuleep Singh would have reigned had 
Runjeet Singh’s destiny completed itself is another matter 
—probably like a Hindoo Humayoon—for even if not the 
son of Runjeet Singh, who, be it remembered, acknow- 
ledged him, he inherited ability from his mother; he was 
a bold man, and he was, as his career showed, capable 
of wild and daring adventure. He fell, however, from his 
throne under the shock of the second Sikh War, and began 
a new and, to all appearance, most promising career. Lord 
Dalhousie had a pity for the boy, and the English Court— 
we never quite understood why—an unusually kindly feeling. 
A fortune of £40,000 a year was settled on him, he was sent 
to England, and he was granted rank hardly less than that of 
a Prince of the Blood. He turned Christian—apparently from 
conviction, though subsequent events throw doubt on that— 
a tutor, who was quite competent, devoted himself to his 
education, and from the time he became of age he was 
regarded as in all respects a great English noble. He knew, 
too, how to sustain that character,—made no social blunders, 
became a great sportsman, and succeeded in maintaining for 











years the sustained stateliness of life which in England is 
held to confer social dignity. Confidence was first shaken by 
his marriage, which, though it did not turn out unsuccess- 
fully, and though the lady was in after-life greatly liked 
and respected, was a whim, his bride being a half Coptic, 
half English girl whom he saw in an Egyptian schoolroom, 
and who, by all English as well as Indian ideas of rank, was 
an unfitting bride. Then he began over-spending, without 
the slightest necessity, for his great income was unburdened 
by a vast estate; and at last reduced his finances to such a 
condition that the India Office, which had made him ad- 
vance after advance, closed its treasury and left him, as 
he thought, face to face with ruin. Then the fierce Asiatic 
blood in him came out. He declared himself wronged, 
perhaps believed himself oppressed, dropped the whole 
varnish of civilisation from him, and resolved to make an 
effort for the vengeance over which he had probably brooded 
for years. He publicly repudiated Christianity, and went 
through a ceremony intended to readmit him within the pale 
of the Sikh variety of the Hindoo faith. Whether it did 
readmit him, greater doctors than we must decide. That an 
ordinary Hindoo who has eaten beef cannot be readmitted to 
his own caste, even if the eating is involuntary, is certain, as 
witness the tradition of the Tagore family ; but the rights of 
the Royal are, even in Hindooism, extraordinarily wide, and 
we fancy that, had Dhuleep Singh succeeded in his enter- 
prise, Sikh doctors of theology would have declared his 
readmission legal. He did not, however, succeed. He 
set out for the Punjab intending, it can hardly be 
doubted, if the Sikhs acknowledged him, to make a stroke 
for the throne, if not of India, at least of Runjeet Singh; but 
he was arrested at Aden, and after months of fierce dispute, 
let go, on condition that he should not return to India. He 
sought protection in Russia, which he did not obtain, and at 
last gave up the struggle, made his peace with the India 
Office, took his pension again, and lived, chiefly in Paris, the 
life of a disappointed but wealthy idler. There was some 
spirit in his adventure, though it was unwisely carried out. 
The English generally thought it a bit of foolhardiness, or a 
dodge to extract a loan from the India Office; but those who 
were responsible held a different opinion, and would have 
gone nearly any length to prevent his reaching the Panjab. 
They were probably wise. The heir of Runjeet might have 
been ridiculed by the Sikhs as a Christian, but he might also 
have been accepted as a reconverted man; and one successful 
skirmish in a district might have called to arms all the 
“children of the sugar and the sword,” and set all India on 
fire. The Sikhs are our very good friends, and stood by 
us against any revival of the Empire of Delhi, their sworn 
hereditary foe; but they have not forgotten Runjeet Singh, 
and a chance of the Empire for themselves might have turned 
many of their heads. 

Dhuleep Singh, though treated fairly enough by the Court 
and by the India Office, received too hard a measure from 
English opinion; our countrymen judged him as if he had 
been an English noble, and forgot that an Asiatic has in his 
blood hereditary qualities which education cannot destroy, 
and which differentiate him materially from the European. 
The first of thesé qualities is the power of his will in propor- 
tion to his mind. The will of an Asiatic, once fairly roused, 
closes on its purpose with a grip to which nothing in the 
mind of a European can compare, though Miss Wilkin 
declares that the same peculiarity exists in New England,—a 
grip which seems too strong for the conscience, the judgment, 
and even the heart. The man is like one possessed, and can- 
not, if he would, change his own self-appointed course. If 
his will is for a small thing, we call it a “ whim,” and wonder 
that a man so keen should be so childish. If it is to beat 
down resistance by cruelty, he becomes a tyrant capable of 
acts such as are attributed, perhaps falsely, to Wellington’s 
Maharaja of Coorg. He is utterly mastered by something 
within himself, and will do acts which seem to Europeans 
evidences of insanity. A quiet Hindoo trader, as respectable 
and ordinary as any man in Fleet Street, being moved thereto 
by an internal impulse, will resolve to go to Benares, and 
there sit a naked Sunyasee, living on alms, and will carry out 
that resolve for twenty years, unflinchingly, uncomplainingly, 
till death releases him from his sufferings. He may half 
disbelieve all the while; but his will has closed, and, 
happen what may, earthquake included, there he will 
sit, unmoved, until his resolve has been fulfilled. It is 
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this potency of the will which is the first secret of all the 
strange penances of India,—of Suttee, of sitting in dhurna, as 
well as of half the “ wild” acts which stud the history of the 
native dynasties, and sometimes for Europeans take all. in- 
terest out of those marvellous romances, their heroes appear- 
ing to the better-balanced minds of the West beings too un- 
accountable to be interesting,—a whole series, as it were, of 
Charles the Twelfths, who was just one of their kind. The 
man, for instance, who moves a capital suddenly from one 
spot to another by bare fiat, because it is his will to move it, 
though the moving ruins a whole population, is inconceivable 
to Europe; and the notion that when his will has not closed 
he may be a cool and successful statesman is rejected as 
absurd ; yet that has occurred in India over and over again. 
A similar “‘ possession” is seen constantly in private families ; 
producing the strangest dramas of love, vengeance, adventure, 
and, though that may seem bathos, sometimes of cupidity,—as 
witness the history of the Koh-i-noor. Nothing would stop 
an Indian whose will had closed on obtaining possession of a 
jewel from obtaining it, except sheer physical impossibility. 
The late Maharaja, as we believe, felt just this impulse, modi- 
fied probably in strength by his knowledge of its hopelessness, 
but irresistible nevertheless, and the pardon which was ulti- 
mately accorded him was, morally, only just. 

It is this which constitutes the inner perplexity of the 
education of the Princes of India. We may teach them as 
lads all we like, send them to Europe, give them European 
habits as second natures, turn them out apparently fit to be 
English nobles; and then the tutor who has devoted his life 
to them will shake his head and acknowledge the presence, 
perhaps in his most promising pupil, of something he knows 
nothing about, which is stronger than all his teaching, and 
which will always to the end of life render the results of his 
devotion absolutely uncertain. The lad who seems so like an 
Etonian may turn out a saint or a Nana. What is certain 
is, that if his will closes, he will obey the dictate of that 
will, be it what it may, and be the consequences as the 
Destinies shall choose. It is as if each man had, like 
Socrates, his daimon outside himself, whom he was bound, 
by something stronger than himself, to obey. Had Dhuleep 
Singh reigned in the Punjab, he would have burst out 
some day just as he did here, and have been declared a hero 
or a madman by sober Europeans, according to his success. 
That is no reason why we should cease from educating— 
we speak, of course, without reference to methods of doing 
it—for we can but go on according to our best lights; 
but it is a reason why we should not hope for too 
much, and why we should not be surprised when 
we fail. The essential difference between a Maharaja 
Dhuleep Singh and a Duke of Norfolk is deeper than 
we dream, and is not curable except in ages by any dis- 
cipline. Nor is the difference altogether to be scouted as 
an evil fact. The English think of the Maharaja’s great 
escapade as if it were a mere relapse into savagery,—indeed, 
one of the evening papers says so, comparing him to Mr. Grant 
Allen’s Fantee clergyman—but suppose he had succeeded, 
and then imagine, if that be possible, how a Sikh historian 
would have written of his mind and his career! 


MR. ANDREW LANG ON THE “POLTERGEIST.” 

[T an interesting letter from Mr. Andrew Lang, which 

we publish in another column, he calls attention to the 
very wide distribution of the kind of phenomena which the 
Germans call those of the Poltergeist, or noisy fiend, in all 
ages and countries. We have all read of the continual 
alarms in the house of the elder Wesleys, of the Tedworth 
disturbances, of the Abbotsford noises after the death of Mr. 
Bullock, Sir Walter Scott's agent for the decoration of his 
house; and Mr. Andrew Lang has plenty of modern instances 
of the same kind. The Society for Psychical Research has also 
given recent instances of the same phenomena. Usually, with 
all noise, there is no change in the arrangement of the glass 
or furniture whence the noise appears to proceed. Sometimes 
it is otherwise, and a heavy piece of furniture may be found 
upside-dowr, But generally the noise appears to have been 
purely imitative—as if the mischief of an invisible agency. 
The present writer can remember the alarm caused in 
the house in which he lived as a child by an agency 
which was very skilful in imitating the step of the master 
of the house,—then away in Ireland,—when a member of 





the family lay dying. But the instances of such displays of a 
sort of boisterous mischief—heard by numerous witnesses— 
are endless. Mr. Lang appears to be very much afraid of 
the supposition that these energetic displays of force are of 
spiritual origin,—we use “spiritual” not, of course, in its 
better sense, but simply as expressing that the phenomena 
originate in mental rather than purely physical causes. Yet he 
does not incline to the notion that they are, all of them, the 
products of human imposture. Of course that, too, is often 
the explanation. But, as Mr. Lang truly enough observes, 
somnambulism itself, which every one now admits as g 
phenomenon sui generis, has also been frequently acted for 
the purposes of fraud. He wishes it to be supposed that, 
while discrediting as the mere anthropomorphic hypothesis 
which men habitually begin with, the spiritual theory of 
these phenomena, there is probably some other discoverable 
cause, which investigation might elicit, and which would be 
consistent with their bond fide character in a considerable 
number of the instances adduced. 

For our own parts, while we should be always suspicious 
of fraud in such cases,—and while undoubtedly in not a 
few cases fraud has been proved,—we should be disposed to 
think that wherever fraud can be disproved, what Mr. Lang 
calls contemptuously the “animistic hypothesis,” is far the 
most likely. The common characteristic of all the large class of 
phenomena of which Mr. Andrew Lang speaks, is apparently 
mischievous caprice, which suggests the existence of some 
agency which causes alarm, without effecting what it sug- 
gests. Now, have we any experience whatever of imitative 
phenomena of this kind without an animistic origin? The 
destructive forces of nature are tremendous, but they cer- 
tainly show no signs at all of playing with the fears of 
men. The volcano and the earthquake burst upon us with 
the most frightful abruptness, but they Go not evince 
any power of feigning to be what they are not. There 
is, of course, a certain protective imitativeness in nature 
which is occasionally a powerful agent in saving animal 
life from extinction. Snakes which are harmless repro- 
duce the external appearance of snakes whose bite is fatal. 
Butterflies which are well fitted for the food of birds 
take the appearance of butterflies which are disgusting 
to the birds, and avoid pursuit through thus feigning, 
as it were, to be distasteful. Insects mock the shapes of 
withered twigs or leaves, and so escape being devoured, 
But these are cases in which there is a great utility in the de- 
ception, and where the deception therefore becomes hereditary 
and permanent. Below the plane of mental life, we know of 
no imitative caprice in nature such as would account for the 
phenomena to which Mr. Lang refers. There is a constancy 
in nature up to the point at which human life,—or the life of 
the few animals which, like the parrot and the monkey, seem 
to find a pleasure in counterfeiting haman purpose,—begins, 
that shows no sign of mischievous caprice. If any of these 
phenomena are genuine,—and in many of them there can 
be little doubt of their genuineness,—we can hardly imagine 
their having any origin except either half-developed or wholly 
developed malice of a somewhat limited and perhaps strictly 
bridled kind. Now, malice is inconceivable apart from mind, 
and ineffectual malice is inconceivable apart from finite, 
indeed very finite, mind. The signs of caprice in physical 
nature are few and far between, and we know of none which 
are purely spasmodic, and result only in the disturbing and 
alarming of human beings, except the class of phenomena 
with which Mr. Lang deals. It is irrelevant to the question as 
to their origin that in nine-tenths of these cases there was no 
real agitation of the things which appeared to be moved, that 
the crockery was not broken, that the coins were not dis- 
arranged, that the furniture was not disturbed. For the air 
must have been disturbed. If the air had not been disturbed, 
the ears of human beings could not have apprehended the 
vibrations which were so alarming to the hearers. Sound 
does not pass through a vacuum. And the power of ven- 
triloquism in nature is very limited. Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
tells an excellent story of rats producing the sound of 
billiard-playing, even the mockery of a ‘cannon,’ and repro- 
ducing exactly the effect of a long-ago billiard-match. But 
no hypothesis of that kind would account for such disturb- 
ances as those which Sir Walter Scott investigated at Abbots- 
ford, or many others which the Society for Psychical Research 
have recently recorded. If it be true that boisterous dis- 
turbances of the most persistent kind, but perfectly fruitless 
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in result, except the result of alarming human beings, 
have been common in all ages and countries, and if 
these disturbances have been both capricious and spas- 
modic, by far the most reasonable hypothesis, animistic 
though it be, is surely that they have been produced by 
a class of beings whose nature is capricious and spasmodic, 
—mischievous creatures of irritable and extremely limited 
intelligence. 

Of course, the objection is that we do not see them. But 
that appears to be the last objection which ought to be fatal 
in such a world as ours. The blind do not see us, but they 
are perfectly capable of jadging of the practical tricks 
which we play upon them; and it is certain that we do not 
see multitudes of agencies which affect us in the most power- 
ful way. We do not see the electric currents of the earth; 
very few of us see the comma bacillus, and nobody ever saw 
it till within the last few years. We do not see malice, though 
we infer it from the character of a smile; or impatience and 
anger, though we gather them from the gesture of a familiar 
figure. We do not see the courage which the glance of an 
eye conveys to us, nor the grief which we imagine when we see 
an attitude of despair. Almost the whole interpretation of 
human actions is more or less inference to the unseen from 
the sound of a voice, or the colour of a cheek, or the character 
of agesture. No merely negative argument is now allowed 
much scientific weight, and no negative argument is weaker 
than the argument that we cannot see the agency which 
produces any effect. There are exceedingly few agencies that 
we do really see. We do not see the will, we do not see the 
passions, we do not see the motives of any act. We some- 
times see the instruments to which they resort in order to 
produce their effects. But we do not always, nor nearly 
always, see even these. 

In regard to the capricious disturbances at Abbotsford, of 
which there are so many kindred instances in all ages 
and all nations, Sir Walter Scott wrote as if he at least 
were disposed to connect them with the unexpected death 
of Mr. Bullock, who was superintending the decoration 
of his house,—of course, a conjecture with no evidence 
in its favour, but one to be taken as showing how com- 
pletely at sea that imaginative but healthy intellect, with- 
out any tincture of superstition in it, found itself, in 
accounting for them. ‘“ Were you not struck,” he writes to 
Mr. Terry, “ with the fantastical coincidence of our nocturnal 
disturbances at Abbotsford with the melancholy event that 
followed? I protest to you the noise resembled half-a-dozen 
men hard at work putting up boards and furniture, and 
nothing can be more certain than that there was nobody on 
the premises at the time. With a few additional touches, 
the story would figure in Glanville or Aubrey’s collection.” 
And in first mentioning the disturbances, Scott had said :— 
“The night before last we were awaked by a violent noise, 
like drawing heavy boards along the new part of the house. 
I fancied something had fallen, and thought no more about 
it. This was about twoin the morning. Last night, at the 
same witching hour, the very same noise occurred. Mrs. S., 
as you know, is rather ¢imbersome, so up got I with Beerdie’s 
broadsword under my arm, 

‘So bold upright 
And ready to fight.’ 


But nothing was out of order, neither could I discover what 
occasioned the disturbances.” Of course, this taken alone is 
no evidence of anything except that there were unaccountable 
noises of some kind which alarmed the family, and that they 
were repeated. Butif there be, as Mr. Lang thinks, a sufficient 
number of facts of the same kind to justify us in regarding 
them as representing a distinct species of unaccountable phe- 
nomena, we should certainly regard it as far more reasonable 
to refer them to what Mr. Lang calls animism, and some- 
what mischievous animism, than to any class of merely 
physical causes. Physical nature is not usually spasmodic 
or capricious; and when it is spasmodic, the forces at work 
are too vigorous and deep-seated to be easily confounded 
with those due to tricks and mischievous purpose. Is 
not Mr. Lang a little under the influence of terror lest 
anybody should think him superstitions? There is such 


a thing as the superstitious dread of being thought super- 
stitious. 















CHARLES GOUNOD. 

Y the time this article is in the hands of our readers, it 

is more than probable that the French will have awakened 
to the fact that in M. Gounod they have lost their foremost 
composer. For the moment, however, in their delirious enthu- 
siasm for their Rassian guests, they took it very calmly, and 
the curious spectacle was presented of a dead Frenchman 
attracting more notice in the English than in the Parisian 
press. Last week’s Illustration contained no mention of his 
death, while all our pictorial weeklies inserted full memoirs and 
portraits. The superior organisation and greater enterprise 
of English journals may, however, account for this, and in 
any case the relations of Gounod to this country were inti- 
mate andof long standing. It was in England that his earliest 
and his latest triumphs were achieved. It was for England 
that he wrote the work which he labelled “opus mex vitzx.” 
And it was in England that he obtained larger sums for the 
copyright of his compositions than had ever before been paid 
to any composer. 

The story of Gounod’s rise to fame is most curious. He 
made a most brilliant start as a boy, and then suddenly 
lapsed into obscurity. It was given out that he had taken 
Orders; he was known as the Abbé Gounod, and between his 
twenty-fifth and thirtieth year, theology and not music claimed 
the first place in his affections. But the unerring instinct of 
a woman of genius—Pauline Viardot-Garcia, the younger 
sister of the famous Malibran—divined his true vocation. 
Her star was then at its zenith, and such was her confidence 
in her protégé that she would only consent to a renewal of her 
engagement at the Opera on condition that a work from his 
pen should be produced at the National Opera House. The 
sequel fully justified what at the moment seemed the irre- 
sponsible caprice of a prima donna, though nearly ten years 
elapsed before Gounod convinced the Parisian public that 
he was more than a composer of promise. Before his début 
at the Opera, however, came the episode of his first visit to 
England in the company of the Viardots. In the advertise- 
ment columns of the Times of January 13th, 1851, one may read 
the announcement of a concert to be held that evening at St. 
Martin’s Hall—under the direction of the late Mr. Hullah— 
at which four compositions by Charles Gounod, of Paris, were 
to be performed. No notice of the concert appeared in the 
Times, but a glowing panegyric was inserted in the next issue 
of the Atheneum, in which the young composer was hailed as 
“a genius at once new and true.” It is said that M. Viardot 
wrote this article, though doubtless, if that be so, it was in- 
serted with H. F. Chorley’s sanction and approval. It matters, 
however, little who wrote it, inasmuch as the eulogy was fully 
borne out by subsequent events. Still, it was not until 
Gounod had passed his fortieth year that he gained the ear 
of the French public. In the course of the last few days it 
has been asserted scores of times that with Faust he at 
once leaped into fame. As a matter of fact, he did nothing 
of the kind. This delightful work only won its way gradu- 
ally to the hearts of Parisian opera-goers. Strange as it 
may seem to us nowadays, the freshness and novelty of 
the work stood in the way of its immediate appreciation. 
The most encouraging of the critics were guarded in their 
praise, while others were positively hostile. The public were 
cold, and had it not been for the persistence of the publisher, 
who had embarked his entire capital in the purchase of the 
copyright, Faust might have had to wait for another genera- 
tion before its merits were recognised. As a French writer 
puts it, “ However much it may wound French patriotism, it 
must be confessed that Faust came back to us from Germany 
a success, even as Carmen, also a masterpiece, was recognised 
by us only after it had been acclaimed in both hemispheres.” 
Gounod’s name has been so inseparably associated with Faust 
that he has by some been looked upon rather in the light of a 
sort of musical Single-speech Hamilton. This is hardly a just 
view, for though he never quite touched so high a level as in 
Faust, he came very near it in his Roméo et Juliette, a 
work which has grown greatly in popularity of late years; 
in his Mireille, a most picturesque, and in places fascinating 
setting of Mistral’s beautiful Provencal poem ; in the Médecin 
malgré lui, which, though it lacks the true comic spirit of the 
text, is a delightfully genial and sparkling little opera; and in 
Philémon et Baucis, a fanciful and elegant mythological idyll. 
For each of these snecesses, however, two failures may be 
counted amongst his essays in opera. After the failure of 
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Le Tribut de Zamora in 1881, he is reported to have said 
resignedly,—“ There were some good things in Le Tribut, and 
the public has been somewhat severe—but there is nothing 
more to be said; it is an opera killed under me.” Henceforth 
he forswore the stage, and devoted his energies to the com- 
position of sacred music. As has been noticed elsewhere, 
there is a curious parallel between the final stages in the 
careers of Gustave Doré and Charles Gounod. Both forsook 
secular for sacred art, and both found most appreciative 
recognition on this side of the Channel. The parallel might be 
carried further, for there is a decided affinity between one of 
Doré’s colossal canvases and such a work as Mors et Vita. 
Both were laid out on a large scale, and both were rich in 
colour and pretentious in design; but in each case the impres- 
sion made is of grandiosity rather than grandeur. Gounod 
excelled in the romantic, lyric, pathetic, and idyllic veins ; bat 
he lacked the vis tragica just as much as he lacked the vis 
comica. His efforts at sublimity are eminently stagy, while in 
the endeavour to illustrate painful or awe-inspiring situations, 
such, for example, as the march of the Roman soldiers to 
Calvary, he lapses into triviality, or even ugliness. It was his 
natural instinct to write suave and graceful music; and in 
doing violence to this instinct he did himself grievous injustice. 
For example, in the Mors et Vita there is a number entitled 
Tubs ad ultimum judicium, which for grotesque hideousness 
could hardly be paralleled amid the worst extravagances of 
modern musical decadence. A famous but cynical conductor, 
on rehearsing the piece for the first time, remarked, “If 
they play that music at the Resurrection, I shall positively 
refuse to rise.” 

If Gounod’s most ambitious efforts in the domain of sacred 
art are marred by the defects of his qualities, there can be 
no question that in other fields he often attained the most 
delightful results in virtue of the suavity, the sonorousness, and 
the picturesqueness of his style. The stream of his inspiration 
was never turbid, but flowed with a limpid clearness that often 
reminded one of his great idol, Mozart. His music, as a 
French critic most truly remarks, was characterised to a 
remarkable degree by many of the finest traits of the French 
race. It was luminous, elegant, graceful, and symmetrical. 
Of some modern composers it might be said, in the words of 
Archbishop Whateley’s delightful description of random 
talkers, that “they aim at nothing, and they hit it!” 
Gounod, on the other hand, invariably knew what he was 
going to say, and said it with a lucidity and a serene confi- 
dence which claimed attention even where it did not carry 
conviction. Few musicians have more thoroughly realised 
Mr. Stevenson’s view that the great aim of the artist is to 
please. And even if we hold that the evolution of art renders 
it impossible for a composer to achieve permanent immortality, 
the sovereignty of melody must itself pass away before time; 
in the phrase of the Greek anthologist, lays a hand on the 
“nightingales ” of Charles Gounod. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A QUESTION OF EVIDENCE. 
(To tHE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—The Spectator lately honoured with its notice my edition 
of Kirk’s “Secret Commonwealth,” and an article of mine on 
“Comparative Psychical Research.” In both I tried to show 
that the uniformity of evidence for certain alleged phenomena 
was in itself a phenomenon worthy of more attention than it 
has received. For example, as may be read in Mr. Tylor’s 
“Primitive Culture,” various remote and savage tribes tell 
tales of the Poltergeist, or noisy, rowdy fiend; and I have given 
European examples between 856 A.D. and the present day. 
Not to speak of the Tedworth affair, and all Glanvil’s and 
Bovet’s instances, or of the Wesley case, we have Scott’s 
record of a strange disturbance at Abbotsford, which coin- 
cided with the death in London of his chief agent in deco- 
rating the house, Mr. Bullock. Modern instances of the same 
phenomenon—a prodigious clatter and crash of heavy furni- 
ture at night, with no traces of disturbance when the room is 
visited in the morning—are reported, both orally and in print, 
by honourable and unimaginative acquaintances of my own. 

One example occurred in a house where other odd impres- 
sions are not uncommon,—another in a room where some 
undergraduates had been holding an amateur séance. I 
have no opinion as to the causes of these impressions and 














noises; but one cannot but see that they are similar ip 
character everywhere, in all ages and countries, and that 
their origin has not been discovered. Now, in reading M, 
Richet’s work, “ L’Homme et l’Intelligence,” p. 305 (Paris, 
1884), I find him quoting, as an example of learned super- 
stition, Ambroise Paré’s remark : ‘“‘ The demons move benches 
tables, boards, count money, turn over leaves of books, break 
pots and glasses, and make various kinds of tintamarre; 
none the less, in the morning nothing is found out of place.” 
In Scott’s affair, as he took Beardie’s broadsword and in. 
vestigated the matter at once, nothing was out of place five 
minutes after the uproar ceased. Ambroise Paré describes 
the noises of chinking money and breaking glass before these 
phenomena disturbed the Wesleys. 

All this is familiar, but I find, in the same work by M 
Richet (p. 511), a remark on the realité du somnambulisme, 
The doings of the somnambulists cannot be simulated, or, 
if they ave simulated, “we must imagine a simulation so 
universal, in time and space, so perfect, so complicated, so 
skilled, that this very simulation would be one of the most 
extraordinary phenomena in the history of science.” All this 
applies to the racket reported as existing, without discoverable 
cause, in all lands and ages. If it is caused, as it has some- 
times been, by impostors, still somnambulistic phenomena 
have also been counterfeited. The hypothesis that “spirits” 
make the disturbance is, of course, only the primitive animistic 
hypothesis, by which man always, at first, accounts for every- 
thing. But the phenomena may be real, however absurd we 
may think the explanation. Paré, as far as his facts go, 
may be no more wrong than the first scientific observers of 
somnambulism. Unluckily, that can be provided, so to 
speak, to order, whereas the real or hallucinatory sounds 
described by Paré must be waited for, unless one likes to buy 
them from a medium. The purchased article is not “very 
genuine,” as dealers in curiosities say; for the spontaneous 
kind, our testimony is good enough, or, if not, then the 
coincidence of testimony is as remarkable as in the case of 
somnambulism. 

I also notice that M. Richet, in writing of the Loudun 
affair, and Urbain Grandier, looks on the “ possessed” nuns 
as hystero-epileptic patients. He omits a curious feature. 
Long after Grandier was burned, the Mother Superior went 
on being queer. Names used to show themselves written in 
red on her arm. This is a common trick of mediums; but 
how did the Mother Superior get the trick, and did she hand 
it on? This is a good example of a possible system of 
hereditary imposture transmitted in some underground way; 
for the lady was of noble birth, and old in religion,—not a 
casual gipsy.—I am, Sir, Xc., ANDREW LANG. 





MIRACLES. 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I have read Canon MacColl’s letter, in the Spectator of 
October 14th, on this subject with particular pleasure. Last 
week I was nearly tempted to have written to you myself to 
show, from a different point of view, that Dr. Abbott’s argu- 
ment “proved too much.” For it seems to lead toa result 
which can only give rise to further difficulties and speculation 
beyond the written record. Dr. Abbott would have us dissect 
the story thus. First, it is reasonable enough to believe that 
St. Peter, in his anxiety to protect his Master from arrest, 
cut off the ear of Malchus; but, second, it is not reasonable 
to believe that our Lord restored the ear of Malchus and 
healed the wound. I must say that this disturbs considerably, 
for me, that moral harmony which we cannot help seeking in 
every event of history, great or little, that it is worth while 
investigating at all. Looking at the incident from Dr. 
Abbott’s point of view, I cannot help asking myself: How 
was it that St. Peter was not immediately, most justly 
and reasonably, arrested? (Of course, when I say “justly 
and reasonably,” I mean from the point of view of those 
who held civil authority, and were answerable for the 
peace of the country.) But we do not hear that this was 
done; and, in fact, unless we disturb some further parts of 
the history, we must suppose that it was not done. We may, 
of course, suppose another error in one of the Gospels, and 
believe that the man who drew the sword was not St. Peter, 
though the act is quite in harmony with all we know of his 
character. But, if we are to give the reins to speculation in 
such a fashion, would it not be simpler to dismiss the whole 
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incident as apocryphal, than to suggest that one-half of it 
was true and the other half not true? 

As the story stands, in the different Gospels there are most 
instructive variations. We do not require to be told why the 
three first Evangelists should have suppressed the name of 
Peter as the person who drew the sword. They had enough 
to record of Peter immediately afterwards,—which they 
would doubtless have suppressed also had it not been 
necessary for their purpose to exhibit human weakness 
in the most courageous of our Lord’s followers, contrasted 
with His own calm self-possession. But John was bold to 
tell what the other three kept in silence, disclosing not only 
the name of him who drew the sword, but the rebuke he 
received from our Lord for doing so. Luke, on the other 
hand, supplies the further detail which enables us to see how 
the outrage led to no ulterior consequences. Here, as else- 
where in the miracles, our Lord showed himself a Saviour 
physically and morally at the same time, healing the wound 
of Malchus and rescuing Peter from the evil of his own act.* 

To me, I confess, it seems that a miracle should require no 
more evidence to attest it than an ordinary fact. Of course, 
I would endeavour, as far as possible, to explain all pheno- 
mena and all testimony by the light of ordinary experience. 
But all testimony requires to be weighed, whether the facts it 
records be miraculous or not; and if ordinary experience 
fails to explain either the facts recorded or the mode in which 
falsehood took the place of fact without spoiling the moral 
sequence of causation which we see in history, the failure 
ought to be frankly confessed. The Gospel miracles, taken 
as a whole, if true, account for the most significant features 
of the history of the last nineteen centuries; if false, they 
leave a most extraordinary gap in the philosophic historian’s 
theory of moral causation.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Pinner, October 15th. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


[This controversy is becoming too detailed for the pages of 
a general newspaper. We cannot find space for its continu- 
ance.—Ep. Spectator. | 





ARCHBISHOP MAGEE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,— Your allusion to the late Master of Balliol’s sermon, in 
the Spectator of October 7th, on Dean Stanley and his pretty 
conceit, that “if it rained mitres, none would have fitted the 
Dean's head,” reminds us, who live in the diocese of Peter- 
borough, of a famous mot of Archbishop Magee. Pestered 
to give a living to a candidate whom he thought most unfit 
for preferment, he turned round to the importunate applicant 
and said, “Sir, if it rained livings from Heaven, the only 
thing I could do would be to offer your friend an umbrella.”— 
Lan, Sir, &c., FE. HG. 





COAL-OWNERS AND COLLIERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’ | 

S1r,—I have just seen Mr. Ludlow’s letter in the Spectator of 
October 14th. Allow me to point out that he is quite mis- 
taken in supposing that the fact of some coal-owners having 
given way and opened their pits affords any ground for con- 
eluding that the demand for a reduction in wages was unjust, 
A coal-owner who chooses to desert his comrades reaps large 
profits for the time out of the high prices caused by the strike. 
I wish that, instead of depending upon the Times and Daily 
Chronicle, your correspondent could have heard all that Mr. 
Ellis, representing the masters, and Mr. Pickard, representing 
the men, could tell him. It would have been interesting to 
learn afterwards his judgment of the whole case.—I an, Sir, 
&e., F. A. STURGE. 





SOCIALISTIC DOCTRINE. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THR “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It seems to me that the most pressing want of the day 
is a short and simple exposure of the fundamental error of 
Socialistic teaching, which is, that the expenditure of the rich 
is all at the expense of the poor. The exposure should be in- 
telligible to ordinary respectable people who are not political 
economists, and should be such as would justify the position of 
such people in their own eyes,and make them no longer ashamed 
{as many are) of being rich, and no longer afraid (as many 





*It is unfortunate that in English, as in modern languages generally, we 
cannot express the fact that to save and to heal (é¢ev) are one and the same 
things in the minds of the New Testament writers, 








are) of spending their money in elegant living, lest they be 
accused of “ wasting and rioting” while so many are “ starv- 
ing.” Only last week, in a railway carriage, I heard a respect- 
able man lamenting that as much money was “ wasted ” in the 
West-End of London “in a week” as would “keep all the 
poor in the East-End for a month.” It seems to me that the 
employment that the expenditure of the rich (I mean their 
personal expenditure) creates for the poor is entirely over- 
looked by Socialists, and is very imperfectly realised by the 
respectable classes themselves. It seems to me, indeed, that 
A who gives, say, a guinea for an early peach in Covent 
Garden prevents as much poverty by paying for the labour 
bestowed on growing that peach, as B relieves by giving a 
guinea to a charity. This, of course, is only Mandeville’s 
old doctrine, and it is liable to abuse; but it seems to me 
that the total forgetfulness of the great amount of truth there 
is in it is a present danger and scandal.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. M. 





SPARROWS. 
{To THE Epiror oF THE “SPEcTATOR,’”’] 
Sr1r,—Do not your correspondents give the sparrows and 
canaries credit for a great amount of reasoning-power, when 
they suppose the birds think they see themselves in the mirror ? 
Is it not far more likely that they imagine they see another 
bird in the glass? I once hada canary which sang like a 
mad thing at its own reflection, which it would scarcely have 
done if it had known the true state of affairs.—I am, Sir, &e., 


O. PB. 








POETRY. 





A DRESSMAKER’S DILEMMA. 
(FOUNDED UPON FACT.) 
I’m but a simple dressmaker in quite a humble way, 
Who tries to do her duty and would never disobey 
A plain commandment given in the Scriptures unto men, 
For I read my Bible every night from half-past nine to ten. 


Now Uncle Jim who preaches in the chapel over there, 

And knows his Bible backwards (though I’ve also heard him 
swear), 

Came in to me the other night and solemnly sat down, 

And said: “ Maria, let me see your last unfinished gown.” 


I knew he hated fashions, but I humbly brought the dress; 

He took the sleeves, examined them, and cried in triumph: 
“Yes, 

I feared as much; your style in gowns has gone from bad to 
worse, 

Until at last you’ve brought yourself beneath the prophet’s 
curse!” 


I looked in blank amazement at my uncle: was he mad? 

What could he find so awful in a simple shoulder-pad ? 

This year, since fashion willed that ladies’ shoulders should he 
high, 

We had to pad the dresses,—Paris was to blame, not I. 


He took my Bible from the shelf before my wondering eyes, 

And found the thirteenth chapter of Ezekiel’s prophecies, 

And “Read,” said he, “the eighteenth verse, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord God: Woe 

To th’ women that sew pillows to all armholes!’ 
it so?” 


The words were there as clear as day. “ And now,” said Uncle 
Jim, 

* Just choose between the prophet’s curse and fashion’s latest 
whim ; 

Tis you Ezekiel had in mind, to you the Lord saith ‘ Woe!’ 

If in your dresses from this time another pad you sew.” 


Thus saying he departed, and I turned the matter o’er, 

And after half-an-hour felt no wiser than before; 

At last I thought I’d venture forth, to ease my troubled mind, 
And ask our learnéd Rector, who is always very kind. 


I found him in his study, and in listening to my case 

I thought he laughed a little, though I could not see his face. 
And then he opened certain books, and certain foot-notes read. 
“The Authorised translation is not quite correct,” he said. 
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‘The word translated ‘armholes’ should be ‘elbows,’ or indeed, 
As some would have it, ‘finger-joints,—the books are not 


agreed. 

The ‘ pillows,’ as it seems, were charms, or else were made to 
ease 

The women’s elbows as they prayed,—like cushions for the 
knees. 


In any case, you need not fear; the prophet does not dream 
Of nineteenth-century fashions, howso’er grotesque they seem. 
I’m glad you came to see me, and your uncle, I declare, 

For exegesis quite deserves a Professorial chair.” 


I thank’d the learnéd Rector, for he’d set me more at rest ; 
But now the fashion’s changing, and perhaps it’s for the best, 
For though I see the prophet never thought of modern fads, 
I never feel quite happy sewing in those shoulder-pads. 


G. H. 








ART. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


THE death of Madox Brown shortly after the opening of this 
exhibition will draw a closer attention upon some examples 
of his design that in themselves well deserve it. The teacher 
of Rossetti might indeed be called the grandfather of the 
decorative school that is strongest in the exhibition, and he 
linked the present more varied movement back with the older 
efforts after “historical” painting. For that form of decora- 
tion he was better equipped than his ambitious forerunners 
and associates. He never, it is true, mastered the medium of 
paint, but his design was large and interesting, his conven- 
tion intelligent, and his figures frequently had a vigorous or 
romantic character. He is perhaps seen at his best in cartoons 
like those here for stained glass, with their simple and yet 
rich arrangement of form. Rossetti, in the same branch of 
design, showed to the like advantage; and the school begun 
by these two may be traced through the work of Mr. Burne 
Jones to the considerable number of followers represented in 
the gallery. 

The man who has done most by the energy of his application 
to different crafts to impress the character of this school on 
various branches of decoration is Mr. William Morris. His 
immense interest in the technique of different crafts has 
led to the revival of not a few, and has impelled many 
designers to a study of the material and technique of 
the applied arts—a necessary preliminary to satisfactory 
design. This wholesome impulse, which is leavening the 
formerly rather abstract art of our architects, is of course a 
different thing from the absurd and sentimental view that 
every craftsman is convertible into a designer. Executive 
skill is fortunately not a very rare gift; the designer's talent 
certainly is, und social or commercial changes will not alter 
this fundamental fact. 

The latest results of Mr. Morris’s activity are seen in 
specimens of tapestry and of printing. In the tapestries 
there is evident an affectionate study of the work of the best 
period, and this is combined with the romantic sentiment of 
the painters already referred to; but the affection and 
intelligence that have brought these elements together stop 
short at that point. The adaptation is imperfect; the colours 
that have a suspicion of harshness in the Flemish work have 
become a clear discord; the continuity of the decoration is 
lost by a defect of tone that detaches the figures too much 
from the ground; the flowers do not fall into their subordinate 
place, but assert themselves like single specimens at a show; 
and an elaboration of modelling is employed in the faces and 
limbs that would demand a greater knowledge of drawing. 
Still, Mr. Morris has carried through the revival of a difficult 
art, and laid a stepping-stone by which someone ought to 
profit. 

The printing comes nearer success than the tapestry; though 
here, again, we bave rather an intelligent experiment by a 
Jover of beautiful books than a convincing work of talent. To 
judge fairly, different qualities of a printed book would have 
to be considered, of which the printing itself, with the colour 
of the ink and paper, would be one, a second, the design of the 
page, with the disposition of the text and illustrations ; and a 
third, the character of the type itself. On the first score, these 
books of the Kelmscott Press deserve great praise. The 














effect of colour in the printed page is extremely pleasant, 
especially where the grey produced by the fine lines of g 
woodcut are combined with the strong blacks and reds of the 
type. Then, again, the effect of that close and solid texture 
of type at which Mr. Morris aims is very handsome. But 
under this head there is a balance of advantage and dis. 
advantage to be considered. What Mr. Morris’s page gaing 
in solidity as a thing printed, it loses in lucidity asa thing 
read, and it is perhaps a more important quality of design in 
print to model to the eye as closely as possible the form of the 
discourse by the device of paragraphs than to preserve the 
text from those breaks of white which are accidental if their 
logical cause is not considered. The bother, of course, is that 
the symbols of sound in print do not give an exact space 
equivalent to the time occupied in making the sounds; hence 
the lines of a verse which are musically equivalent come out 
in print with a ragged difterence of length. There is, how. 
ever, no way of getting over this except by some form of 
manuscript ; and to take the bull by the horns, as Mr. Morris 
does in one instance, and run the lines of verse on in prose 
form, is to lose the greater advantage to the eye of grasping 
the musical structure of the verse. It is one of those irre- 
ducible elements that the printer must give up struggling 
with, because the general law of order and clearness requires 
that the arranger of the words as black and white should give 
way here to the arranger of the words as symbols. 

The same law of clearness has pronounced finally against 
black-letter type, and its revival can never be more than a 
curiosity of taste. Mr. Morris’s experiment in roman type is 
more interesting. The man who could design a perfectly 
satisfactory fount of roman type would be indeed a great 
designer, because the difference between the nearly good and 
the first-rate depends on variations so subtle; and the room 
for variation, though infinite in subtlety, is within very 
strict and narrow limits of range this way and that. The 
main forms have been Jong ago determined, and the designers 
who have given loose to their personal caprices in the fancy 
founts that every printer possesses and lavishly uses when he 
gets the chance, have only exhibited their own vulgarity and 
inability to recognise what has been done once for all. And 
yet there is no existing fount which can be called quite 
satisfactory ; in each there linger one or two eccentricities, or 
else by some hair-breadth in thickness, or some almost 
inappreciable want of refinement in curvature, the absolutely 
right form is missed. Now Mr. Morris has, of course, gone 
to good models—probably to one of the early Venetian type 
founders, who modelled their types on a beautiful form of 
manuscript lettering ; but if his “ golden type” be compared 
with those, say, of Nicolas Jenson and Johannes de Spira, 
it will be found to miss just the Jast refinements on which 
the excellence of type depends. It would take too long 
to criticise the letters individually, but the individual 
defects tell at a glance when the type is looked at in 
masses. The same want of elegance is apparent in the 
scale and placing of those decorated initials which are 
introduced in imitation of illuminated manuscripts. In the 
matter of illustrations, Mr. Morris is not satisfied with the 
artless way in which the ordinary publisher dots his text with 
woodcuts, and he very properly attempts to bind up text and 
illustration in one scheme. This is partly effected by the use 
of rich borders, more rich often than coherent. For coherence, 
indeed, the best work Mr. Morris sends to the exhibition is a 
large carpet, and, in spite of the interest of his other experi- 
ments, it were to be wished that he would limit himself more 
to a branch of art in which excellence is within his grasp. 

Another instance of ambitious experiment is the cartoons 
of Mr. Richmond for mosaic and stained-glass in St. Paul’s. 
They cannot be said to promise well; and St. Paul’s, one of 
the rarest monuments not only of architectural genius, but 
of architectural unity in a particular order of magnificence, 
is the last place in which such doubtful experiments should 
be made. 

What has been said of type applies in a degree to all forms 
of design, and the element of personal caprice needs to be 
held in check by the designer of furniture or chimney-pieces. 
No one is called upon to invent any of these things; the 
determined part of them is considerable. There is room for 
refinement upon form and proportion, but anything very new 
is almost certain to be bad. One is glad to see evidences of 
such restraint and good sense among the architect-designers 
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here. An obvious law of treatment is that if a material, say 
wood or marble, is rich and beautiful in its markings, there is 
in the display of this beauty a sufficient source of decoration. 
A notable instance of such good taste is Mr. Lethaby’s 
chimney-piece, where the blocks of veined and coloured 
marble are pleasantly arranged to display the beauty of the 
material. Carving on such stuff would be a loss of time. 
The same talent for getting an effect out of his materials is 
shown in Mr. Lethaby’s wooden chest and cabinet, with their 
extremely pretty and simple effects of inlay. Mr. George 
Jack has, like Mr. Lethaby, fancy and a sense for material, 
as his work in wood-carving, in iron, and in plaster shows ; 
but no one of his exhibits is quite simple enough. In the 
chest, for example, which is well-proportioned and carved in 
excellent style, there are several motives too many in the 
carving; the effect would have been better with the thistles 
alone. His seabirds, again, just stop short of being bound 
completely into a decoration; but they are one of the 
freshest adaptations in the place. Mr. Wilson is extrava- 
gant in his chimney-piece. Mr. Blomfield has a well-designed 
settee and chair, and Mr. Voysey and Mr. Lorimer deserve 
notice. Mr. Cave’s experiment in the treatment of a cottage 
piano comes very near success. Mr. Macartney’s escritoire is 
a dainty, coquettish piece of furniture in its rather severe 
surroundings. 

In sculpture there is some good work. Mr. Frampton 
exhibits several coloured reliefs—‘ The Vision,” already seen 
at the Academy, and designs for the ceiling of a church. 
The colour is not quite happy throughout, but the design 
and modelling are excellent. Then there is Mr. Pegram’s 
sculpture for the Imperial Institute, and works of merit by 
Mr. R. A. Bell, Mr. J. H. Furse, Mr. Dressler, and Miss 
Sargant Florence. Altogether, it looks as if a school of 
architectural sculpture were at last in sight. 

In the same room with the productions of the Kelmscott 
Press is a number of book-illustrations and book-covers. 
Among the illustrations there is too mrch of a would-be 
«decorative ” treatment, expression being forced into un- 
necessary cramps and pains. Mr. A. J. Gaskin, for 


instance, has evidently a very delicate talent in drawing,’ 


and this comes out much more in his freer pencil 
drawings than in the minute and constrained pen draw- 
ings. M. Lucien Pissarro’s woodcuts, in spite of affecta- 
tion, show a real talent for design and expression. Mrs. 
Hallward’s children are delightful, and some of Mr. R. A. 
Bell’s drawings are very beautiful. Among book-covers Mr. 
Rickett’s designs should be specially noticed, particularly 
those for “Silverpoints”* and Mr. Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Poems.” 
Mr. Lawrence Housman shows a very dainty title-page, and 
Mr. Horne’s design for the new cover of the ‘“‘ Hobby Horse” 
is extremely good. Messrs. Elkin Matthews and Lane have 
set publishers a good example by their employment of artists 
for the decoration of their books. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


_——— 
VICTOR HUGO.* 

Iv is unfortunate that M. Mabilleau’s book upon Victor Hugo 
so far departs from the general law of the “Series of Great 
French Writers,” in which it appears, as to be very little 
of a Life, and almost entirely a criticism. This is the 
more to be regretted, as where M. Mabilleau touches upon 
the poet’s personal history, he does so with discrimination, 
but tenderly. Hugo’s relations with the world of letters and 
with the political movements of his day throw a great deal of 
light upon his career; and the absolute want of proportion 
in his measurements that often made him ridiculous, deserves 
illustration, as much as the capacity for noble feeling that dig- 
nified his private life as well as his style. If, however, M. 
Mabilleau had done more perfectly the work of criticism to 
which he has elected to confine himself, he might be pardoned 
omissions of another kind. Unhappily, though he gives us 
much that is excellent of its kind, he does not give us 
the secret of Hugo’s success, or explain his weak points. 
When he says that Victor Hugo thought with the imagi- 
nation, or that he understood form but not colour, we 
get something that is really suggestive; but there is 
too little of this kind of work. The facts about the 


* Victor Hugo. Par Léopold Mabilleau. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1893, 








great Frenchman are sufficiently curious. He achieved a 
remarkable success in lyrical poetry, in the drama, and in 
what M. Mabilleau calls “the epic,” as exemplified in his 
Légende des Sitcles. Some of his poems are exquisitely 
pathetic, and some are masterpieces of nervous satire. 
Nevertheless, a sane admirer would probably commit half 
that he has written to the flames, with the certainty of raising 
the value of the remainder. M. Mabilleau says happily of 
him, that he had passed into the ranks of the immortals 
before death. His countrymen spoke of him “as of Dante 
and Shakespeare, almost us of Homer.” Nevertheless, as M. 
de la Brunetiére remarks, he never founded a school. Gautier, 
who worshipped him, composed after classical models. De 
Musset shows not the faintest trace of the Master’s in- 
fluence. The idols of young France at this moment are 
men very inferior to Hugo, but who have borrowed 
nothing from him. Again, it is probably true to say 
that Hugo’s style is the least French among good French 
styles. It impresses the reader, especially the foreign reader, 
because it is full of life and action ; it arrests him by its very 
extravagances ; but it has neither the clearness and simplicity 
of the best French school, nor the epigrammatic brilliancy of 
the Voltairians. The mere fact that emotions and images are 
habitually exaggerated tells fatally against the writer’s essen- 
tial power, and leads one to doubt, if his countrymen have 
not over-estimated his place even in their own Pantheon. 
Lastly, Victor Hugo by temperament was not a man who 
loved strongly; and though he repeatedly deals with the pas- 
sion which neither poet nor novelist can disregard, it is 
commonly the self-abnegation of love that he paints. The 
feeling of Romeo for Juliet, of Antony for Cleopatra, are a 
little outside his horizon. So it is that his lyrics on this par- 
ticular subject have never passed into the popular repertory. 

There are a great many main facts to be considered, if we 
would form a just estimate of so complex a nature as Victor 
Hugo’s. In the first place, he deliberately wrote, and prided 
himself on writing, with a political or moral purpose. 
This in itself differentiates him from almost all his contem- 
poraries, who wrote essentially for art, and considered the 
form more important than the thought. Then, again, this 
moral or political purpose was constantly varying. He began 
life as a Legitimist ; he associated himself with constitutional 
Monarchy under Louis Philippe; and he became effusively 
Republican after the fall of the Monarchy, and, above all, after 
the coup d’état. These changes, however, express less than 
they would in most men. Above all things, Victor Hugo was 
an optimist with a belief in the indefinite perfectibility of 
mankind, and a capacity for acquiescing in almost any form 
of government that the French people might adopt. That he 
did not become an Imperialist, though he joined in the wor- 
ship of the first Napoleon, was probably due to the accidents 
that he was by that time, committed to Republicanism ; 
that the atrocities of the coup d’état horrified him; and 
that, like every French man of letters, he recoiled from 
Louis Napoleon’s surroundings as much as from his acts. 
He continued, fortunately, to persuade himself that the 
nation was no party to the Empire, and retained an 
uncritical faith in France and Paris. To the world at 
large, Paris, in 1871, was a city which redeemed the 
blunders of its leaders and the fatuity of its mob by the 
heroism and patient endurance of a large part of its popula- 
tion; to Victor Hugo it was “the sun-city” which had 
“conquered the universe by a mixture of force and goodness.” 
To the mere poet these extravagances might be forgiven, but 
in the politician who affected above all to be a thinker and 
prophet and guide of his fellow-men, such language shows 
that the man who uses it cannot see facts. Now this was the 
most real flaw in Victor Hugo’s genius. Had he been an artist 
for art’s sake, he would have studied life. Being an artist be- 
cause art was the best medium for his ideas, he was primarily 
in whatever he wrote, moralist, social innovator, or theorist, 
but remained secondary in all these capacities, because, after 
all, his real function was not to think, but to express thought. 
The limitations of his art were also derived from this tempera- 
ment. Victor Hugo’s real power in poetry was his keen power 
of sympathy with human nature; a faculty which’sometimes 
carried him to high imaginative flights. Unfortunately, he 
perpetually aimed at the immediate and startling effects 
which an orator attains by a happy exaggeration, or by call- 
ing up pictures which would be doubtful as works of art, but 
are impressive as phantasmagoria. Accordingly, what Hugo 
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intends to be grandiose or vigorous is very often only 
grotesque. Take, for instance, in the Légende des Siecles—the 
poet’s greatest work—the conception that Eblis created the 
grasshopper out of the neck of the antelope, the breast of the 
lion, and the wing of the eagle, to throw contempt upon God’s 
work; and that God turned the spider into the sun. The 
fancy displayed in this apologue is that of a Persian popular 
tale. Take, again, the purple patches of very doubtful learn- 
ing which are constantly introduced; the motley allusions to 
Attila and Cain, to Epicurus in India, to Loyola and Escobar. 
One can hardly wonder that a recent French critic has taken 
for the title of one of his chapters, “ Ignorance and Absurdity 
of Victor Hugo.” 

What, then, are the great powers in virtue of which Victor 
Hugo rose to a distinction that none of his actual contem- 
poraries attained ? We may probably take his real fame to 
date from his dramas; for though he had made a reputation 
by his lyrical pieces, he can hardly be said to have taken rank 
by these above Lamartine. In the dramas, the construction 
enlarging the bounds of the classical school—the “ Roman- 
ticism,” in fact—had a good deal to do with the immediate 
success, but may now be disregarded. We may put aside also 
the fact that the opposition of the conservative school in 
literature to the new style, and the dislike of old-fashioned 
novelists and politicians to revolutionary ideas, gave the 
dramatist the best possible advertisement. The mere fact 
that the Government forbade Le Roi s’Amuse to be played, 
was sufficient in a country like France to make every 
one wish to see it. With these deductions it remains 
clear that Victor Hugo had for the first time found a 
real field for his power, and that the wholesome tradi- 
tions of the French stage kept his language from being 
extravagant and his characters from being unnatural. His 
source of dramatic inspiration was not a wide knowledge of 
the human heart, but a great appreciation of certain moods 
and situations. The drama—precisely because it occupies 
itself with crowded events and a few hours of life—suited him 
better than the novel, in which character has to be traced line 
upon line. Having allowed this, we must admit also that we 
have to go back to Corneille for a comparison with Victor 
Hugo at his best, and that passages in his plays revealed a 
capacity of the first order for satire. On the whole, it seems 
right to regard the four or five best of his dramas as the most 
perfect work Victor Hugo did, though M. Mabilleau would 
apparently prefer the Légende des Sitcles. It may be admitted 
that the great series of poems, tied together by a slender 
thread of thought, which the poet regarded as an explanation 
of the development of humanity, contains many perfect 
pieces, and some examples of a simple style that could not be 
surpassed out of the satirical pieces. The idyll of Boaz 
asleep, the story of the Infanta, the story of the fisherman’s 
wife who takes two orphans to her own overcrowded home, 
are familiar specimens of consummate work. Then, again, the 
plan of the work admits of enormous variety. M. Mabilleau men- 
tions that Aymerillot is almost the exact copy of an episode in 
the old “Romance of Roland,” but our poet has so manipulated 
it that it is undistinguishable from his ordinary work. Still, 
there is much in the “ Legend of the Ages” that is either 
extravagant or mere padding, and that would not have been 
printed if Victor Hugo had had to submit it to persons 
interested in his success as the actors were in his dramas. 
The satires belong to the later period of his life. Some are 
simply unsurpassable, like the song that compares the two 
Napoleons; some are admirable for descriptive power, and 
others are lighted up here and there with a phrase that glows 
like a torch; but the best parts are rarer than in his earlier 
works, and it is unfortunate that he followed the traditions of 
satire from Juvenal to Pope by gibbeting those who, like 
Veuillot and Sibour, were honest on the wrong side, with every 
circumstance of personal ferocity. The fact is, that by this 
time Victor Hugo’s theory of poetry with a purpose was 
avenging itself upon its author, and the lyrist was lost in the 
moralist. Comparing him with Englishmen of his own 
century who made a reputation in the same class of work, 
we may say that Victor Hugo was incomparably superior to 
Byron as a dramatist, and that the “ Legend of the Ages” is 
more various than “ Childe Harold;” but that Byron’s lighter 
touch gives him the advantage in satire. Itis fair toremember, 
however, that French is essentially the language of prose, and 
that Victor Hugo was severely tried by the medium through 
which he had to express his ideas. 


THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. |] 

DEAN CHURCH, with the true insight which seldom failed 
him, wrote as follows of the principle which sustained the 
High-Church party under the crushing blow of Newman’s 
secession, and “which, in the long-run, restored life and 
energy to a cause which was supposed to be lost ”:—* It wag 
not the revival of the old via media; it was not the assertion 
of the superiority of the English Church; it was not a return 
to the old-fashioned and ungenerous modes of controversy 
with Rome,—one-sided in all cases, ignorant, coarse, un- 
Christian in many. It was not the proposal of a new theory 
of the Church,—its functions, authority, and teaching, a 
counter-ideal to Mr. Ward’s imposing Ideal. It was the 
resolute and serious appeal from brilliant logic, keen sarcasm, 
and pathetic and impressive eloquence, to reality and experi- 
ence, as well as to history, as to the position and substantial 
characteristics of the traditional and actually existing English 
Church, shown not on paper but in work, and in spite of con- 
tradictory appearances and inconsistent elements...... 
The English Church was, after all, as well worth living in 
and fighting for as any other.” 

Dr. Pusey’s life gives ample evidence of the truth of 
this account. Newman’s secession was the defeat of the 
old theory of the Movement; and those who had rested 
for support on that theory went with him. If it failed to 
support the man whose credit and interest before the world 
were so far committed to it, and whose heart was bound 
so closely to the Church of England, much more did it 
fail to keep others. But the event showed that there were 
numbers who had adopted Mr. Newman’s theory without 
resting on it. What to Newman was a pillar essential to the 
support of the structure was to others an ornament, readily 
inserted, readily removed. The stress lay elsewhere. The 
elements represented by Dr. Pusey remained untouched by 
the destruction of the via media, and the crisis brought this 
fact into prominence. If the via media was gone, the love 
of Catholic doctrine and devotion remained; the correlative 
habits of piety and self-discipline were there; and attachment 
,to the Church of England was untouched. It is true that 
the fire of zeal kindled by the sermons at St. Mary’s was 
not Dr. Pusey’s work. Without Newman’s genius the 
modern High-Church movement could not be what it is. 
But the staying power which ultimately led to that second 
revival was typified by Pusey. The matters dealt with in 
Newman’s lectures on Romanism, and most of Newman’s 
Tracts, became external to the spirit of the Movement. The 
genius of its later developments spent its force in other 
directions. Of that later genius Pusey was as little typical 
as of the earlier. But of the steadfast piety which stood the 
brunt of the battle, and would not own itself defeated— 
which let immovable faithfulness to a cause do duty for logic— 
which gave him in the eyes of his friends some of the peculiar 
glory of the English squares at Waterloo, whose staying power 
made Bliicher’s victory possible, Pusey was far the most 
influential representative. 

Since the Movement has rallied and gathered force again, it 
has taken a direction in which failure cannot overtake it from 
the same sources as the catastrophe of 1845. There have, no 
doubt, been new theories to justify High-Church Anglicanism 
against Rome; but the practical activity of the party has not 
depended on the answer to the question whether these are 
logically complete or no; nor have the theorists themselves. 
appealed to the action of Church authorities as a decisive test 
of their validity. The Roman question is now a side-issue of 
the Movement ; and the absorption of its apostles in successful 
work for the country, in the contest against growing infidelity, 
in efforts to deal with the social question, in the analysis for 
thoughtful men of the relations between science and religion,,. 
has been their justification for the continuance in working 
through the Church of their birth and the Church of the 
majority of the people. Few persons will consider Mr. Gore’s 
treatment of the Roman question as exhaustive as Newman’s 
lectures of 1837 and of 1838. The distinctive genius of Mr. 
Gore’s school is far more truly represented in Lua Mundi 
by the essays which relate to Biblical Inspiration, Theism, 
Faith, and the Preparation for Christ in History, than by 
those which deal more expressly with the theory of a Church. 





* Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. By Henry Parry Liddon. Edited by 
Rev. J. 0. Jonnston, Vicar of All Saints’, Oxford, and Rev. R. J. Wi'son, Warden 





of Keble College. London: Longmans, 
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It would carry us beyond our limits to pursue this con- 
sideration further. Of the nature of that steadfast piety and 
patient devotion to his spiritual children to which Pusey owed 
so great an influence—which enabled him to transfer the 
informing spirit from one great movement to another—the 
reader will find great wealth of detail in these volumes. We 
will cite, in conclusion, a contemporary picture, which will be 
welcome to the many who long to make alive to themselves 
the men and the Oxford of that time. We give it almost in 
full, in spite of its length, as the vividness of the picture 
would suffer from the omission of details. 


The Rev. J. Fuller Russell, then an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, paid a visit to Oxford in 1837 in company with 
another disciple of the Movement, the Rev. W. J. Irons, of 
Walworth. Mr. Russell writes an account of the visit, from 
which we make the following extract, in a letter to a friend 
dated November 18th :— 


“Trons and I left London at ten o’clock on Monday, and reached 
the University about five. On Tuesday morning I was dressed 
by eight, and hastened down to Oriel, which stands in a narrow 
street, facing great St. Mary’s. Having surveyed the great court, 
I retraced my steps, and finding that great St. Mary’s Church 
was open, I entered. An open screen, surmounted by the organ, 
separated the nave from the chancel. I looked through the glass 
doors, and beheld Newman kneeling before the altar, with his face 
towards it. A few people were kneeling with him: this was his 
yegular morning service. I returned to Queen’s, where one 
Pocock (a man of note and worth in the University) met us 
at breakfast. We soon completed our repast, and Irons and 
I hastened to Christ Church. I left my card at Linwood’s, 
and Irons was soon closeted with Dr. Pusey. Irons rejoined 
me about two, and said that Pusey had enquired about 
me, and would see me at three. Aé three, accordingly, we 
found ourselves in the innermost cell, the central chamber of the 
*Popery of the kingdom.’ I should say, first, that we passed 
through a hall, and a large room well furnishel with books, 
before we entered the sauctuary. This was a large chamber of 
some height, and nearly square. ‘Thera were two lofty Gothic 
windows, at one of which was placed a standing-desk. There 
were also two or three tables, a sofa, and sundry chairs in the 
room, all more or less laden with books. ‘he Doctor was seated 
in an armed and cushioned chair, aad received us with much 
kindness, He is a young-looking man, about my height, very 
pale and careworn, with a slight impediment in his speech. 
Irons put some erudite questions te him about the Canons of 
Nice and the celibacy of the clergy, and the Doctor laughed at 
Irons’ plausible argument that, under existing circumstances, it 
was better for the clergy to marry as fast as possible! Pusey 
soon alluded to my brother. He said he had received two lett+rs 
from him, but he thought it useless to argue with him on paper. 
The question at issue between them was a simple matter of fact. 
I might tell my brother that Mr. Newman never intended to deny 
that the Atonement satisfied God’s justice; and that the very 
words of the tract [ No. 73] could not be wrenched so as to warrant 
80 grave an accusation as my brother’s. I said that he had made 
up his mind that the words of the heading cf the passage— the 
Atonement not an exhibition of God’s Justice’ [p. 29]|—must be 
taken as an epitome of the contents of the page. Pusey said that 
the emphasis ought to be laid on the word ‘ exhibition,’ and that 
he was sorry that more care had not been taken with the heading, 
so as to avoid its being misunderstood. The bell of Christ Church 
now struck four, and Pusey put on his surplice, and we followed 
him into the cathedral. Before we parted he invited us both to 
dine with him on the following day. Service ended, we returned 
to Queen’s, and presently dined at the Fellows’ table. Dinner 
over, we adjourned to the ‘Common-room,’ and sat there until 
nine. The talk naturally fell upon Pusey, &c. It was allowed 
that the Doctor and Newman governed the University, and that 
nothing could withstand the influence of themselves and their 
friends. Every man of talent who during the last six years has 
come to Oxford has joined Newman, and when he preaches at St. 
Mary’s (on every Sunday afternoon) all the men of talent in the 
University come to hear him, although at the loss of their 
dinner. His triumph over the mental empire of Oxford was said 
to be'complete! Pusey is considered the great benefactor of 
Oxford; he supports five divinity students in his own house, 
and his benefactions to the poor are very great. He had 
preached a sermon (to a crowded congregation) in St. Mary’s 
Church, on the 5th November, which had occasioned immense 
excitement, and he was engaged to preach on the two following 
Sundays. It was said that he possessed an indirect but great 
influence over the whole clergy of Oxford, and that even 
those who did not openly profess themselves ‘on his side’ 
were imperceptibly adopting his sentiments. +  « On 
Wednesday, after breakfast, Irons and I called on Newman. 
He was seated at a small desk in a comfortable room, stored with 
books. He is a dark, middle-aged, middle-sized man, with lanky 
black hair and large spectacles,—thin, gentlemanly, and very 
insinuating. He received us with the greatest kindness, and said 
he bad been invited to meet us at Pusey’s, but had ‘so grievous a 
cold’ that he feared he could not c me. Irons, however, over- 
ruled all objections, and when we left him he gave us to under- 
stand that we should meet him. ‘I'he hour of five found us at 
Christ Church. When we entered Pusey’s sanctum we found him 
and Harrison [now Archdeacon of Maidstone], Student of Christ 
Church, by the feeble light of bedchamber-candlestick candle 








brooding over the last sheet of Pusey’s fifth of November sermon. 
Presently an argand lamp threw its mild lustre over the room, 
and Newman was announced. Pusey seemed delighted to see 
him. He asked me how I liked Oxford. I discoursed on its 
superiority over Cambridge, and added that it reminded me of a 
city of the middle ages. We then had a little talk about sundry 
old customs which were still observed in the city. Harrison 
departed with the sermon, and we went into the dining-room. 
There were two other guests besides ourselves, and we were secon 
seated at table. Newman was opposite me, Irons at my right, 
and Pusey at the head of the board. The conversation was chiefly 
between Irons and Newman (Pusey is a man of few words). It 
referred to the heresy of Irving and his followers, and Dr. Pusey 
observed that miracles had [might have] been performed by that 
party, if always considered as the rewards of personal faith and 
not as wrought in confirmation of any particular and uncatholic 
views of doctrine...... Presently, after dinner, Dr. Pusey’s 
children ran into the room. One climbed Newman’s knee and 
hugged him. Newman put his spectacles on him, and next on 
his sister, and great was the merriment of the Puseyan progeny. 
Newman, it is said, hates ecclesiastical conversation. He writes 
so much that when in society he seems always inclined to talk on 
light, amusing subjects. He told them a story of an old woman 
who had a broomstick which would go to the well, draw water, 
and do many other things for her; how the old woman got tired 
of the broomstick, and wishing to destroy it, broke it in twain, 
and how, to the old woman’s great chagrin and disappointment, 
two live broomsticks grew from the broken parts of the old one! 
We quitted Christ Church about nine, highly delighted with our 
visit. It was esteemed the highest honour which could have been 
paid us.” 

With this citation we reluctantly take leave of a deeply 
interesting book,—a book which gives a fuller account than 
any other of the Oxford of the Movement, its daily thoughts, 
its excitements, its hopes, its fears; and which traces faith- 
fully the career of a man whose singularly simple, beautiful, 
and winning character should ever stand forth as a model for 
the imitation of English churchmen. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Fon a short time after the death of Mr. James Rice, many 
people wondered greatly what had been his share in the series 
of capital stories which he and Mr. Walter Besant had pro- 
duced in happy partnership of effort. In the first book or 
books for which the surviving partner was alone responsible, 
there was the familiar, well-individualised style which it was 
impossible to mistake ; there was the recognisable element of 
fantasy in plot and character ; there was the old suggestion of 
genial dogmatism ; and not less was there the healthful manli- 
ness of tone which had made Ready-Money Mortiboy, The Golden 
Butterfly, and their companions such bracing and exhilarating 
novels. Where so much had been preserved, the wonder was 
what had been lost; but the discovery that brought the 
wonder to an end was not long delayed. Children of Gibeou 
and succeeding books revealed the fact that the thing possessed 
by the dead writer, and lacking in his successor, was nothing 
less important than the genius of story-making,—the art of pro- 
ducing a series of vitally related incidents and situations in 
such a fashion that the mere‘narrative had an intrinsic 
interest of its own, quite apart from any additional charm 
that might be conferred by the telling of it. We will not say 
that Mr. Besant is absolutely deficient in this art; but his 
comparative deficiency is obvious, and the measure of it can 
be gauged by, the three volumes of The Rebel Queen. A good 
many of Mr. Besant’s books have been pretty well loaded with 
explicit or implicit preaching, and though we fully sympathise 
with his views concerning the silly doctrine that nature and 
revelation are entirely wrong in emphasising the difference 
between men and women, we do not think that any exposition 
of these views ought to usurp the place of a story. Then, 
too, we also think that when the story does force itself into 
the book edgeways, it might with advantage be a little less 
far-fetched and fantastic than it is here. The prophet who is 
going to bring about the millennium by a chemical that will 
kill thousands in a moment, and so render war an impossible 
horror ; his wife, who is a magnified, non-natural Mrs. Jellaby 
transferred from the world of realism to that of romance ; 
and the Peer of the realm who rejoices to live in a slum with 
an illiterate and drunken wife because he thus shares the 
Common Lot (with capital letters), are characters for genteel. 


* (1.) The Rebel Queen. By Walter Besant. 3 vols. “London: Chatto and 
Windus.—(2) A Strange Temptation. By Mrs. J. Kent Spender. 3 vols. 
London: Hutchinson »nd Co.—(3.) The Transgression of Terence Clancy. by 
Arthur Vallings. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.— (4.) Found Wanting. 
By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. London: F. V. White and Co.—(5.) The 
Orime of Maunsell Grange. By Frederick Breton. 3 vols. London: J. kh. 
Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.—(6.) The Courage of Sylvia Fulgent. By H. B. 
Finlay Knight. 3vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—%(7.) The Hunting Gir 


By Mrs. Edward Kennari, 3 vols. London: F. V, White and Co, 
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farce, rather than for the serious comedy at which the writer 
aims. A certain interest is given to the book by the fact that 
almost all the principal personages are Jews; and some of 
the isolated sketches of Jewish character are excellent; but 
as a novel pure and simple, The Rebel Queen is something of 
a failure. 

Like many other three-volume stories, A Strange Temptation 
would have been better had it been shorter. The least 
experienced reader knows what will be the nature of the 
catastrophe, and, in a general way, the means by which it will 
be brought about; and therefore the slowly moving chapters 
introduced as a means to its postponement will be regarded 
as irritating padding. The story which Mrs. Kent Spender 
has told is the story of an imposture. Polly Smith is a 
theatrical dancer, and she and her dying friend, Azalea 
Deveril, also a dancer, are in San Francisco, when Azalea 
receives a letter informing her that, by the death of an uncle 
in England, she has succeeded to his estate and fortune. The 
poor girl, thus suddenly enriched, knows how it is with her, 
and rejoices in her wealth mainly because she can make Polly 
her heiress; but death comes before she can give effect to her 
intention. The details of this opening situation have some 
novelty, but the situation itself is tolerably well worn, and we 
see at once what is to be the strange temptation. Polly’s 
career in England, first as the rich and eccentric Miss Deveril, 
and afterwards as the wife of the neighbouring young squire 
who has fallen in love with her, provides the narrative 
material of the story ; and as a matter of course, Mrs. Spender 
has taken good care to provide a Nemesis in the person of the 
rough, passionate Californian actor, who has been Polly’s 
fiancé in her dancing days, and is the one human being in the 
world who has power to unmask her. The record of the 
impostor’s career as a society beauty and entertainer is not 
wanting in cleverness, though there is something unnatural 
in her unremitting terror of anything so improbable as a 
meeting with the deserted Ben. His appearance is, however, 
demanded by the laws of fiction; and in the scenes which 
precede and follow Polly’s exposure and exile from her home, 
Mrs. Spender shows real dramatic power; but the conven- 
tional happy ending—a concession to the circulating libraries 
—seems to us mechanical rather than tbe natural outcome of 
the circumstances of the story. 

The Transgression of Terence Clancy is a rather clever 
novel that is strong both in plot and character interest. The 
mere story is very ingenious, and were it not justified by the 
result, there would be something of reckless temerity in 
the bold strokes with which Mr. Vallings removes one by 
one the pieces of evidence which the reader has been depend- 
ing upon for the confusion of the villain and the vindication 
of the hero; indeed, at last it seems that nothing is left to 
the author but the spoiling of his story by the introduction 
of some incredible deus ex machind. There is nothing of the 
kind. ‘The self-created difficulties are overcome in a way 
that is as simple as it is skilful; and, as a matter of fact, 
there is more of artifice in the construction of the obstacles 
than in the surmounting of them. In the ordinary course 
of events, Clancy’s villainy must have been exposed in 
a week; as it is, he escapes for years, and: though each 
incident which prolongs his safety seems natural enough, 
the succession of expedients to one end has the look of being 
a trifle forced. With the evolution of the plot is bound 
up the evolution of a character,—that of the bright young 
Trish doctor, with charming manners, an affectionate nature, 
generous impulses, and a flabbiness of moral principle that 
makes him an easy victim to the temptations which lead him 
through a morass of baseness to the popularity and wealth 
that become his before the final catastrophe. As a study of 
the gradual disintegration of a nature which is originally weak 
rather than wicked, this is a singularly strong book; but it 
has a conspicuously weak point. Simon Secretan, Clancy’s 
wronged benefactor, was a generous Quixote; but as he is 
painted here, his sense of simple rectitude would have pre- 
vented him from acting the lie which transferred to his own 
shoulders the infamy of Clancy’s vileness. Simon’s instinct 
of honour was as strong as his instinct of helpfulness, and 
therefore he would have recognised the fact that a man’s 
reputation is like his life,—a trust for others as well as a 
personal possession. Mr. Vallings seems to think that, in 
representing Simon as taking upon himself the guilt of a vile 
seduction, he has imagined a course of action which, though 
foolish, was essentially noble, and therefore in keeping with 





the character. We do not in the least agree with him. To 
us, Simon’s silence seems not only an ethical but an artistic 
blunder, which does something to mar a novel of unquestion. 
able ability. 

Mrs. Alexander’s Found Wanting is another story that ig 
very much injured by an unsatisfactory presentation of a 
single character, Piers Ogilvie, who is the most ludicrously 
ineffective scoundrel we have ever encountered in any book 
written by an author of experience. After posing as a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing by gaining the affection of a girl whom we 
are sure he does not intend to marry, he throws off the fleece to 
reveal the fact that it has disguised what has much more of the 
asinine than the valpine build. In a chapter which one would 
think could hardly have been written by any person with even 
a rudimentary sense of humour, Ogilvie—who is represented 
as being profoundly versed in human nature, especially femi- 
nine human nature—makes his revelation. After elaborately 
explaining to May Riddell that, though she has entire posses. 
sion of his heart, pecuniary considerations have compelled him 
to offer his hand elsewhere, he makes the naif proposal that 
May shall take up her abode with himself and his wife, to act 
nominally as his secretary, but really as the companion of 
his spirit, his twin-soul, the “priestess” of his “shrine,” 
This is odd enough; but odder still is his astonishment 
that May not only declines his invitation, but does not 
seem to find it in the least tempting; and as we read the 
eloquent reproaches and denunciations of this man of the 
world, we wonder again where Mrs. Alexander’s sense of 
humour can have got to. That it is somewhere at hand is 
certain. The portraits fof that unmitigated humbug, Mr. 
Riddell, and of the canny Scotswoman, Miss Macallan, could 
not have been drawn without its aid, and it adds a real charm 
to one of the writer’s most successful creations, Madame Falk, 
the woman journalist, who is May’s guardian angel, and 
whose virtues are rewarded by the discovery of a long-lost 
son, who is a thoroughly good fellow and a millionaire into the 
bargain. Indeed, Found Wanting, in spite of the Ogilvie 
fiasco, is not a bad novel, for though conventional enough, 
it is bright and readable. 

As critics are human beings with a fair proportion of the 
instincts of kindliness, most of them feel disposed to make 
the best rather than the worst of a maiden effort in fiction, 
and there are some few things in The Crime of Maunsell 
Grange which can be praised without strain or reserve. It 
opens with a really admirable{description of moorland in mist, 
and there are passages of the same kind throughout the 
book that are not less excellent. Then, there are three 
characters, the kindly old maid, Miss Charlton, the girl 
Félicie, and the light-hearted painter, Julius Leven, who are 
pleasantly and naturally conceived ; but unfortunately, at this 
point, the materials for commendation seem to be pretty 
nearly exhausted. The central}figure in the book—a young 
woman bearing the uncomfortable name of Azrael—is 
probably intended to be a very high-minded person; but she 
is such an intolerable prig that she would be eminently dis» 
agreeable were she not so very shadowy. As may be guessed 
from the title, the interest of];The Crime of Maunsell Grange 
depends very largely upon its plot; and unluckily the plot 
is confused, loose-jointed, and deficient in the imaginative 
credibility which is essential"to effectiveness. Various people 
are in the power of a man who is evidently a scoundrel of some 
kind; but the nature of his'scoundrelism and of his power are 
so well concealed that he is a mere puzzle, and we become 
heartily tired of him long before he is put out of the way by 
some unknown murderer. This sort of motive is so hackneyed 
that even skilful treatment cannot make much of it; and Mr. 
Breton is certainly not a master of narrative construction. 
Still, we have read many worse first novels than his; and his 
second novel will probably give a more trustworthy impression 
of his possibilities. 

There is just sufficient indication of a very thin sort of 
ability in The Courage of Sylvia Fulgent to make one wonder 
why Mr. Finlay Knight thought it worth while to spend 
weeks or months in putting together a story so utterly devoid 
of all kinds of intelligent interest. His not particularly 
attractive heroine is the sister of a young scoundrel who 
numbers frequent forgery among his many delinquencies, and 
it soon becomes evident that only four months of enjoyable 
dissipation lie between him and penal servitude, unless 
he can find the money to meet the bill with the forged 
endorsement. There is only one way of escape, and that 
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is to put into execution the happy idea of marrying his | American cousins to sympathise with the tales of Agassiz’s 


sister to the wealthy friend with whose name he has been 
taking liberties. After a good deal of shilly-shally-ing—for 
Sylvia has already a more desirable lover—the girl con- 
sents; but by this time Captain Vignolles, prematurely 
broken-down by dissipation, is so near death that Fulke Ful- 
gent has to personate him at the church, to go through a form 
of marriage with his own sister, and to forge Vignolles’ name 
again,—this time in the church register. Vignolles dies that 
day, and Sylvia marries Mr. Lister, the man of her choice ; but 
the incurable Fulke forges his name also, and finally shoots 
himself in Lister’s presence. His death gives even more 
trouble than his life, for Lister is accused of murdering him, 
and is in imminent danger of conviction when Sylvia, in order 
to give convincing evidence for the defence, declares that her 
marriage to Lister has been illegal, and that she is not his 
wife but his mistress. An abler man than Mr. Knight would 
find it impossible to confer interest on such a tangle of 
absurdities. 

The Hunting Girl is written in the autobiographical form, 
the heroine and teller of the story being an impecunious, 
vulgar, beautiful, and unscrupulous young woman who angles 
for wealthy and simple-minded bachelors, compromises her- 
self with a profligate married man, and acts as decoy-duck 
for her card-sharping uncle. The career of Miss Rose Dar- 
lington, who describes her own physical charms and moral 
delinquencies with equal candour, is by no means edifying, 
and as the style is eminently worthy of the theme, it will be 
inferred that the three volumes of The Hunting Girl do not 
provide either attractive or wholesome reading. Finally, 
after many accidents which threaten immediate and disastrous 
exposure, the “hunting girl” captures a young man with an 
admirable heart and an indifferent head, is suddenly con- 
verted to a sense of the errors of her ways, makes a full con- 
fession of her sins with many promises of amendment, marries 
the rich Archie (}rmerod, and, we suppose, lives happily ever 
afterwards. With this reward of general depravity ends a 
singularly unattractive novel. 





A LIFE OF AGASSIZ.* 
Tue Life of Agassiz which Mr. Holder has compiled for 
the American series of Biographies of Leaders of Science, 
should be welcome to English readers; bat The Life and 
Letters of Agassiz, published by his widow, will still remain 
the best, though by no means the ideal, history of his bright 
though laborious life. Both works suggest a certain curiosity 
as to the disproportion between his posthumous fame in 
America and this country, and though Mr. Holden does not 
appear to notice the fact, it certainly deserves explanation. 
In North America, the name of Agassiz is inseparable from 
all that is most popular and most progressive in the study of 
life and nature. His method of teaching is even now a de- 
lightful reminiscence, and in almost every town and city of 
the United States, and even in the islands of the Pacific, the 
Agassiz Society, with its two thousand clubs, keeps the birth- 
day of the naturalist as a festival among the fields and woods. 
In England, the name which in America is a household word, 
is scarcely known. It may be doubted whether one in ten 
thousand English readers is familiar with a single work by 
Agassiz, or could give a coherent account of his contribution 
tothe sciences of which he was such an earnest exponent. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. Agassiz has not left a single 
work, if we except those on his discoveries in the glaciers of the 
Alps, which is within the reach of the general reader. His one 
text-book, The Principles of Zoology, is still in demand in the 
United States, but it contains no new theory or system; and 
his serious contributions to scientific knowledge generally 
rivalled the proportions of his first book,—a history of fossil 
fishes in ten folio volumes, which surpassed in bulk and 
equalled in erudition any of the works in the library of Cal- 
vinistic theology, which his father had inherited from three 
generations of Swiss divines. It was Agassiz himself, and 
not his books, who made a conquest of the imagination of 
young America. He was Frank Buckland, Sir Richard Owen, 
and the laborious Swiss professor all in one, and as a teacher, 
and, in a sense, a proselytiser for science, his influence was 
boundless. There was a time when he caught the ear of 
an English public who were no less ready than their 
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indomitable industry, of his making copies of books which 
as a boy he was unable to buy, of his starving himself in 
Paris in order to publish his books and pay his draughtsman, 
of his haunting the fish-markets at Munich on Fridays to buy 
rare and bony specimens, to sketch first and eat afterwards, 
of his encouragement by Cuvier, who gave up to him the work 
on fishes which he had begun, and of Humboldt’s kindness in 
first advising him on his work, and then asking him to dine,—a 
thoughtful piece of good-nature which Agassiz often spoke of 
later. Then came Agassiz’s discovery of the laws of glaciers, and 
of the previous existence of a glacial age over temperate Europe. 
In spite of the dying warning of Cavier, that “work kills,” 
and of Humboldt’s caution to avoid that encyclopedic treat- 
ment of natural science which was the legacy of Buffon, and 
perhaps of Humboldt himself, Agassiz had deserted his 
favourite fishes, fossils, and frogs, and migrated to the 
glaciers of his native mountains. He lived for months upon 
the slipping ice-streams, whose rate of movement he deter- 
mined by observation from year to year. He marked the 
normal work of the glaciers of to-day, and saw certain signs 
of their universal presence in a bygone age. He catalogued 
the mountains which had been carved by the ice-chisels, and 
identified the chips on distant plains. On one glacier he 
built a but, propped against an immense boulder which was 
travelling down with the ice. He named it the Hoétel 
Neuchatelois, and there entertained Guyot, Burckhardt, and 
other companions in his research. In order to ascertain its 
internal structure, he caused himself to be lowered into the 
heart of the glacier itself. The way lay down a well-hole 
in the ice, down which poured one of the feeders of 
the sub-glacial river. Into this he was lowered by 
his companions, at a time when the whole mass was 
moving at the rate of forty feet a day. As he descended 
between the ever-deepening blue of the ice-walls, absorbed 
in observation of the colours and structure of the frozen 
walls, he was suddenly plunged into the glacial river 
which flowed at the bottom. His signal was for a moment 
misunderstood, and he was plunged still further into 
the freezing stream. His ascent between the pendant 
javelins of ice was scarcely less dangerous. But he had 
penetrated to a depth of 120 feet, and finally solved the 
question of the structure of a glacier. His honesty and 
courage won him the steady friendship of Dean Buckland, 
the author of the celebrated Bridgewater Treatise, whose 
conclusions the work of Agassiz necessarily questioned. 

“Of the older naturalists,” he said long afterwards at a public 
lecture in America, “ only one stood by me. Dr. Buckland, Dean 
of Westminster, who had come to Switzerland at my urgent request, 
for the express purpose of seeing my evidence, and who had been 
fully convinced of the ancient extension of the ice there, consented 
to accompany me in my glaciet hunt in Great Britain. It is 
one of the delightful recollections of my life that as we approached 
the castle of the Duke of Argyle, standing in a valley not unlike 
one of the Swiss valleys, I said to Buckland, ‘ Here we shall find 
our first traces of glaciers ;’ and as the coach entered the valley 
we actually drove over an ancient terminal moraine.” 

The Systéme Glacial, in which his inquiries and conclusions 
were embodied, is a work of extraordinary merit, original, 
comprehensive, constructive, and complete ; and it is, perhaps, 
to be regretted that Agassiz, declaring that “ the broad know- 
ledge of all nature was given to none but Humboldt,” aban- 
doned the search for general truths in the attempt to catalogue 
the infinite detail of the varied phenomena of life. His enor- 
mous industry rendered the task less hopeless than it might 
have appeared to others. But we cannot be blind to the fact 
that with the Systeme Glacial the career of Agassiz, as the 
leader of thought, closes. With it also closes his career in 
Europe. At the age of thirty-nine, he left Neuchatel for the 
United States; and from that time begins his life as the 
teacher of science to the New World, the character in which 
his memory to-day is so justly revered. 

He was fortunate in the time of his coming. He found—to 
quote his own words—a continent before him for exploration 
which had only been skimmed upon the surface, and a public 
eager to learn, but without books and without teachers. “ All 
the world lives well,” he wrote to his mother, “is decently clad, 
learns something, is awake and interested... .... I should 
try in vain to give youan idea of this great nation passing from 
childhood to maturity; their look is wholly to the future.” 
There was much here to tempt Agassiz. Evenin Switzerland 
he had found amusement and relaxation in teaching children. 
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He would draw them after him into the fields, like the Piper 
of Hamelin, or climb the lower spurs of a mountain, and show 
them the work of rivers and glaciers, or the structure of 
flowers gathered on the spot. He was hardly less successful 
with children of a larger growth. Handsome, high-spirited, and 
genial, with a European reputation for solid attainments, and 
the Swiss power of adapting himself to new surroundings, 
Agassiz instantly won a place in the affections of young 
America which he never lost. He was appointed to the Chair 
of Natural History at Cambridge, and from then till the date 
of his death, was almost worshipped by the crowds of young 
men and young women who flocked to the ever-growing schools 
of zoology and other branches of natural sciences which were 
founded under his influence. 

Every one who has had the experience knows the 
charm of outdoor life in company with one who sees what 
they do not see, and can interest without wearying the atten- 
tive. Agassiz had this gift in the perfection which an 
acquaintance with all the forms of life of present and past 
epochs can ensure. His delight at finding himself for the 
first time on a real sea-beach on the New-England coast, with 
whose natural inhabitants he was perfectly familiar from 
books and museums, but which he had never seen in their 
native haunts, amused and astonished his first hosts in 
America. But he explained that, as regards the geology of 
the scene, he had nothing new to learn. He had seen it all 
in the ancient sea-beaches on the sides of Mount Jura. It is 
to the credit both of teacher and learners that the road to 
knowledge, as shown by Agassiz, was neither easy nor arti- 
ficial. We may quote the following extract from his Life and 
Letters, which have been taken as a text by Morelli in his 
work on Italian art :— His first steps in teaching special 
students were discouraging, observation and comparison 
being, in his opinion, the intellectual tools most indispens- 
able to the naturalist (“ And I may add,” says Morelli, “to 
the art connoisseur also”). His first lesson was one in 
looking. He gave no assistance, but simply left his student 
with the specimen, telling him to use his eyes diligently, 
and report upon what he saw. “Eyes without feeling, 
feeling without sense,” had no part in his method; and it is 
largely from his insistence on this first requirement that 
accurate first-hand observation has become the most accredited 
instrument of modern natural science. A minor, but impor- 
tant feature of his methods was the front place given to 
drawing and illustration as a means of learning as well as 
of imparting the facts of nature. Adequate illustration of 
natural objects begins with Agassiz. His attitude towards the 
modern theories of evolution has often been misrepresented. 
Briefly, he objected, not to the theory of evolution as part of 
the automatic working of natural forces, but to the notion 
that such a theory was an adequate and satisfactory account 
of the origin of the living world as we see it to-day. He 
looked upon it as the means used to effect the divine plan of 
creation. “I confess,” he wrote, “that there seems to me to 
be a repulsive poverty in this material explanation, and that 
it is contradicted by the intellectual grandeurs of the uni- 
verse.” Darwin’s opinion of him may be gathered from his 
letter to Longfellow :—*“ Both our Universities cannot furnish 
the like to the men you have at Harvard. Why, there is 
Agassiz; he counts for three.” 


MISS HELEN MILMAN’S TALES.* 
Miss MILMAN has given us in all her delightful tales children 
of the modern world, children more or less of the type of little 
Lord Fauntleroy, without the somewhat too exuberant aplomb 
which the Republican child of that attractive story derived 
from his early converse with the citizens of the great Republic. 
English children in the literature of the first half of this 
century, whether they acquiesced personally in the popular view 
or not, were expected, and knew that they were expected, “ to 
be seen and not heard.” If they were unruly children they 
rebelled, but they rebelled with a perfect consciousness that 
they were subjecting themselves to penal consequences, and 
the result was that they were unamiable as well as un- 
ruly. The modern child lives under no such fear of penal 
consequences. He is often most engaging when he is most in- 
subordinate. Miss Milman’s delightful “ Boy,” for instance, 
composes and sings childish squibs against his nursemaid 
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with as much sang froid as that with which James and 
Horace Smith composed squibs against contemporary poets; 
and he regards himself as all the more meritorious for in. 
dulging himself in the literary exercise of that candid criti. 
cism. It is the same with Miss Milman’s new tales. Esther’s 
Shrine is intended to illustrate the character of the child of 
whom the authentic tradition tells us that,— 
«There was a little girl who wore a little hood, 
And a curl down the middle of her forehead ; 
When she was good, she was very very good, 
But when she was bad, she was horrid.” 
The true tradition is sadly perverted on the title-page of 
Esther’s Shrine. It runs :— 
“There was a little girl who had a little curl, 
Right down the middle of her forehead ; 
When she was good, she was very very good, 
But when she was bad, she was horrid.” 
Now, that version sins not only by giving a great deal too 
much emphasis to the wilful curl, and ignoring altogether 
the modest hood which signalised the child’s better moods, 
but it ignores the laws of rhyme as well as those of reason, 
Hither the rhyme in the first line should be also found in 
the third (which it is not, as “good” is not a rhyme to 
“good”), or the third line should rhyme to the first as the 
second does to the fourth, and as it does in the authentic 
version,—a version which the author evidently had in her 
mind when she wrote the story, for she carefully mentions 
the hood, and makes it a distinct element in her charming 
picture. Why the spurious version has been introduced upon 
the title-page, we can, of course, only conjecture. However, this 
is by the way. The heroine of Esther's Shrine is a most modern 
child. She is not in the least in awe of any of her superiors. 
Indeed, they stand in awe of her. She treats her mother’s 
notions of what is good for her youngest child with serene indif- 
ference. She knows better. As Mr. Gladstone inclines to think 
that the English people require a good deal of severe disci- 
pline before they can ever take a high place among the nations, 
and evidently regards himself as the instrument of Provi- 
dence in enforcing that discipline, so Esther regards her little 
brother Tommy as needing a good deal of severe discipline 
if he is ever to display a spark of originality, and considers 
herself as bound to inflict that discipline; which she does with 
conscientious indifference to the child’s health and a single 
regard to his moral development. She imposes her will on 
Tommy witha lofty self-confidence that reminds us of Pharaoh 
exacting impossible tasks from the people of Israel, while 
his mother makes but a very ineffectual Moses for his de- 
liverance. Indeed, Esther never seems ever to have heard 
a rumour of the doctrine that children should obey their 
parents rather than their imperious sister. The children 
of Miss Milman’s stories are none of them under a yoke. 
And with few exceptions, they are all the more attractive 
for not being under a yoke. Perhaps when, like Esther, 
they not only display an absolute unconsciousness of the 
possibility of such a thing as a yoke for themselves, but 
a very distinct impression that they were born to impose 
a yoke on others, the exception is reached. When Esther 
calmly bids Tommy remain standing in the water till she 
releases him, and then so completely forgets that act of 
tyranny that she leaves him standing there till he is dis- 
covered by his mother shivering in his abject servitude 
to his sister’s commands, we begin to think it true that 
“when she is bad, she is horrid.’ But on the whole, 
Miss Milman’s children are all the more charming for 
seeming never to have heard of the old doctrine con- 
cerning childish discipline, or of the positive duty of insig- 
nificance. For the most part, her children are high-spirited, 
free, and not without a distinct sense of their own dignity. 
Children of the older generation always regarded them- 
selves as more or less of interlopers, who could only be 
anything by the permission of their superiors. Children of 
the new generation,—Miss Milman’s children more especially, 
—though they are not exactly represented as the heirs of 
all the ages “in the foremost files of time,” still never even 
think of apologising for their existence, as the children of a 
former age were taught to apologise. And in Esther’s Shrine 
we have an advance on this type,—the child who feels it her 
province to rule, rather than to submit, and who can only be 
influenced by one who excites at the same time her compassion, 
herreverence, and her love. Both her newstories have thecharm 
which Miss Helen Milman,—or rather, we should say, Mrs. 
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Caldwell Crofton,—knows so well how to give to her pictures 
of childish life, and the first is one of great beauty, which may 
compare with “Boy” and “The Little Ladies” in both humour 
and pathos. As regards the pathos, we had better leave our 
readers to find it out for themselves. As regards the humour, 
we wish we could find room for the scene in which Esther 
entreats the charcoal-burner to come and carry off her 
objectionable Aunt Anastatia, to make a sort of slave-wife of 
her, and to feed her on black-pudding by way of retribution 
for the said aunt’s endeavours to make her eat the fat on her 
plate. Unfortunately, the scene is too long for our columns, 
though it is as racy as anything Miss Helen Milman has ever 
written; and we must content ourselves with this briefer 
specimen of Esther’s malicious mood :— 

“The evening after the adventure with the raft, a little white- 
robed figure stood in the doorway of the sitting-room. Dark gold 
hair framed the sweet face—the cheeks were crimson, and eyes 
sparkling with fun.—‘ Esther, what are you doing out of bed at 
this time ?’—‘ Mother, darling, Tommy is crying so dreadfully ; I 
can’t stop him, stupid little thing. Will you come ?’—* Why is 
he crying?’ asked the father, turning his head lazily, as Mrs. 
Belasco put down her work.—‘ Eliza told him there were angels 
watching round his bed, and he is so dreadfully frightened. He 
says he can’t bear them to be there.’—‘I suppose you told him 
that the angels would take care of him, darling, and are watching 
over him and will keep him from all harm ? ’—‘ Well—I’m afraid I 
didn’t tell him exactly all that, mother—TI couldn't resist telling 
him—really I couldn’t—that if he wasn’t good the angels would 
probably box hisears. I couldn’t help it, mother—really—Tommy 
is such a silly little boy!’—Marion tried to look grave. She was 
very angry with her husband for laughing. She began to pro- 
test, but Esther was prepared to argue the point.—‘ Angels can’t 
be glad, I suppose, mother, when little boys are naughty, even 
you don’t think that. I’m sure even an angel would box Tommy’s 
ears sometimes. Why couldn’t he take what Eliza says like we 
alldo. We never minded when she used to tell us angels were all 
round our beds. We knew she never talks anything but non- 
sense. —' Esther !’—*‘ Yes—but, mother, I wish Tommy could 
have been made more sensible at starting, don’t you? Heisa 
trouble to me.’—‘I can’t think why you persist in calling the 
poor little lad Tommy? What was the good of our christening 
him Ogilvy if you give him that horrid name ? ’” 

The book is delightful. 

In the lively story which has come out simultaneously 
with Esther's Shrine-—Of High and Low Degree,—the three 
motherless children who are sent to their aunt, without 
having any idea that she is their aunt, and without any 
knowledge on her part of the relationship, captivate her 
entirely by the calm self-respect with which they conduct 
themselves, and assume that they have the right to be them- 
selves, even thongh they are claimants for her bounty. We 
need only say of this tale, that while it is not so fascinating 
as the one of which we have spoken,—indeed, here and there 
there are traces that it is written up to the standard of the 
“S.P.C.K.” ideal,—the three children, whose doings it com- 
memorates, have as much aplomb as “ Boy,” and even more 
than “Esther;” that their interviews with the deaf milk- 
man are very graphic; and that they appear to agree with 
Lord Salisbury in thinking it no disparagement to citizens of 
the United Kingdom to compare their social condition with 
that of the Hottentots. The story of their adventures is not 
remarkable for probability; but we do not regard this as 
much of a defect, so long as they behave naturally in im- 
probable circumstances, as we think we may answer for it 
that, granting the self-possession of their characters, they do. 





MR. HOSKEN’S “VERSES BY THE WAY.”* 
Mr. Hosen, known as the “ Postman Poet,” is gradually 
making a name among the minor poets of the present day. 
Born at Helston, a small market-town in the south-west of 
Cornwall, he was left, at his father’s death, a delicate-chested 
lad of nine years old. His father, an ironfounder by trade, 
seems to have been a man of considerable attainments, with 
more than a little knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics; but at his death, the only education the straitened 
circumstances in which he left his family could provide for 
his son was that of the Helston National School. Afterwards 
he was apprenticed for a short time to a saddler, which 
weakened his always delicate health; so, yielding to a strong 
desire to leave Helston, he went up to London to try his 
fortune there. In his search for work he was, like too 
many who go up to that strange centre of attraction on 
the same errand, for a long time unsuccessful. With 
lessening resources, and drifting further towards the East- 
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End, he had almost begun to despair, when one day he 
rescued an old gentleman from under the wheels of a passing 
tram-car. This led to his being stationed at the Royal 
Albert Docks as extra outdoor officer to her Majesty’s 
Customs; and here he came into contact with the wild and 
lawless life of that changing and irresponsible population. 
After two years, he was removed to the City; and there his 
health, which had been gradually improving, broke down, and 
he was obliged to give up the Customs, and once more set out 
m search of a living. For a time he just managed to keep 
himself as “super” at one of the theatres, and later he went 
into Cornwall, where he was appointed secretary and librarian 
to a small religious establishment. In 1885 he gave up the 
struggle with ill-health, and returned to Helston, where in 
time he was made an auxiliary postman. He was transferred, 
in 1889, to the General Post-Office, London, as one of the 
indoor staff,—again to fall a victim to ill-health, and again to 
return to Helston and his old employment there, in which he 
still continues. 

Through all these years of brave struggle, Mr. Hosken must 
have found time to read and think much, as his volume, entitled 
Phaon and Sappho, which was published last year, and now 
this volume of Verses by the Way, testify. He has gained a 
real power and command over language, which at times, as in 
the following song, breaks into true melody that has a faint 
suggestion of Shelley about it :— 

‘‘There’s a stillness in the stars, 
And a sleep upon the earth, 
And the day with all its jars 
Is a dead jest, void of mirth. 
And my heart is breaking, sweet, 
With the memory of that hour, 
When our happiness complete 
Sprang and blossomed like a flower. 
Never shall we be the same, 
Chance hath ordered otherwise ; 
Hope with me is but a name 
Thrilled with mem’ries of your eyes. 
O that ‘never,’ when ’tis spoken, 
Lays the trusting spirit prone 
With its dreams and glories broken, 
Like a ruined arch alone! 
How this silence all around me 
Weighs upon the wearied heart, 
All the gentle bonds that bound me 
Snap, and wake me with a start; 
Not an answer to my sorrow 
Doth thy presence Nature give, 
And, awakening with the morrow, 
I shall know ’tis death to live.” 
Man, in his varying moods and circumstances, is the source 
of Mr. Hosken’s inspiration. Nature has not for him the 
powerful fascination that she has exercised over most-of our 
English poets. Natural scenery he very rarely describes, and 
when he does so, it is not for its own sake, but rather as a 
background to some incident, gr to give an added intensity 
to his mood at the time. Still, that he can, when he wishes, 
not only describe scenery, but catch the very spirit of the 
scene, the following fine lines will show :— 
«Love breathes upon my memory, and I see 
The scene within my mind lost in time past, 
The ceaseless sun descending in the sea, 
The huge dark waves against the boulders cast, 
The solitude of nature, if such be, 
The momentary lull, broke by the roar 
Of billows, or the sea-birds’ noisy glee 
Around the time-sapped crags and gullies hoar;” 
—which sounds like a very true description of some wild bit of 
coast scenery in Cornwall. 

He is equally happy in the lyric of Robin Hood, though 
there he can hardly be said to describe the forest, but rather 
to suggest by a few words here and there the dreamlike, 
sylvan atmosphere of his vision :— 

*T read ‘ A lytell geste of Robyn Hode’ 
Within an ancient forest far withdrawn :— 
The story wrapt me in a wondrous mood, 
And I out-read the dawn. 

There was a trembling light upon the page, 
The meeting of the morning and the day— 
The dewdrop shook not on the spray, 

The world forgot its age— 
The silent, golden world, that morn in May. 


T looked, and saw a merry company 
Down a green avenue with laugh and song, 
And joyful little noises come along, 
Then died the tyranny 
Of this grey world in me, with hoary wrong.” 
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Wakening, the pageants he has seen in his reverie are fled :— 


“Idle and silent stood the forest walks, 
Gone was that merry company—nought there 
Save the bird’s song, broke on the tranquil air, 
Such as from those grey stocks, 
Long generations back, rose everywhere.” 
Mr. Hosken’s Muse is not a light-hearted one, and at times his 
poetry borders on a despair,—hardly to be wondered at when 
we remember the weary years of struggle against the draw- 
backs and disappointments of ill-health. Those two years at 
the Royal Albert Docks, where he came into close contact 
with the darkest side of human life, “laid,” says Mr. Quiller- 
Couch in his introduction to this volume, “the foundation of 
a singularly pure and spiritual philosophy.” Pure, certainly; 
but we hardly know what he means by “ spiritual.” It is just 
that quality—if the word be used in its ordinary sense—that 
Mr. Hosken seems to us to lack. It is from the lack of this 
quality that his Muse, when taking her strongest flights, 
sometimes suddenly drops down like a bird with an injured 
wing. Commenting on the “Broken Sentences of a Lover’s 
Letter” which he finds on his Blotting-pad, he ends thus :— 
“* Heaven’ ;—The last word we trace, and with this word 
The crown of all illusions, do we close 
The great illusion of our insect lives ; 
But love awakes young hearts when we are dust.” 
Man’s life, Mr. Hosken says, is,— 
“ A little thing, the pricking of a thorn, 
The blowing of an east wind, or a fall, 
Send our souls, of their pride and station shorn, 
To that great silence that receives us all : 
Our higher part is nothing, let it go— 
O! thought for grief, and thus our stories flow.” 
And the following, again, may be the heroic temper, if you 
will, but certainly not the “ spiritual ” temper in which he bids 
as confront our fate :— 
“Then let us up and do our part 
With manly resolution, 
A ready hand, and manly heart, 
Will yield us life’s solution. 
Let’s pledge each other in our cups, 
And square our ‘ downs’ against our ‘ ups ’ 
E’en as we can; 
And when misfortune with us sups, 
Pass him the can.” 
Is this really all that Mr. Hosken has learnt from those years of 
painful experience? Is this the only message he has brought 
out of them for our “struggling, tasked humanity”? Surely, 
if he will look deeper, he will find that he has something better 
worth teaching than this! We should like him to be not 
only among those who will help us to “dare” and “bear,” 
and “fearlessly front ” “the cloud of mortal destiny,” but one 
who, like Wordsworth, can show us how to “ put it by.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Light of the World. By Sir Edwin Arnold. Illustrated after 
Designs by W. Holman Hunt. (Longmans.)—It is not necessary 
for us to say anything on this occasion about Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
poem, which was reviewed at some length in the Spectator shortly 
after its publication. It will suffice to say that it now appears 
with all advantages of paper and type, and with a binding that is 
simple and handsome. The illustrative designs by Mr. W. Holman 
Hunt give the volume a character of its own. The frontispiece is 
naturally the famous picture bearing the same title with the book. 
That, too, is beyond criticism. Yet we can hardly help feeling a 
certain incongruity. The artist is eminently imaginative, the 
poet as eminently realistic. There is much more harmony between 
text and illustration in “The Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temple,” for here the picture gives us the realism,— 

** That sweet boy in the Syrian country frock.” 
Other well-known pictures that are here reproduced are: 
“The Triumph of the Innocents,” “The Shadow of Death,” 
“The Plains of Esdraelon from the Heights above Naza- 
reth.” There are eight others. “Bethlehem” is a curious 
landscape of the “ bird’s-eye-view ” kind, not very effective, it 
seems tous. “Glory to God in the Highest” is a fine piece of 
imaginative work, the amazed shepherds below, the heavenly 
hierarchy above. We venture to doubt the judgment of the 
artist in presenting the figure of the Risen Christ as undraped. 
The others are: “Jerusalem,” a view of the Temple Hill; 
“Tyre,” allegorical and imaginative. “Christ before Pilate” is 
more academical than Mr. Holman Hunt’s work commonly is, 
“‘The Importunate Neighbour” and “Did some Man find hid 





Shekels in a Field?” are, on the other hand, more characteristic, 
No one will question the general inc.ease of interest and value 
which the work of so eminent an artist brings to a poem itself of 
no small distinction. 

The Walrus-Hunters. By R. M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet and Co.) 
—This is a story of the Far North of Western America, the border- 
land of douktful ownership between the Dogrib Indians and the 
Eskimo. (The tale is of a time now passed away.) Cheenbuk, an 
Eskimo (has an Eskimo ever “ black beard and moustache ” ?), 
strikes up a friendship with an Indian, Nazinred by name. Both 
are men greatly in advance of their time and generation, owing 
not a little, one can hardly help thinking, to Mr. Ballantyne’s 
idealising powers. After sundry adventures, Cheenbuk is taken 
prisoner, and delivered from imminent death by the Dogrib 
maiden, Adolay, which is, being interpreted, “Summer.” Prisoner 
and rescuer fly together, not without sundry qualms of conscience 
on the swain’s part. So chivalrous is he, that he has half a mind 
to go back and deliver himself up. We shall not anticipate Mr. 
Ballantyne’s plot. It must suffice to say that it is well-constructed, 
and gives the occasion for somerspirited description of places, and 
not a little lively incident. : 


Dick’s Match. (S.P.C.K.)—“ Dick” is a young farmer, very 
respectable, but over-confident in himself. He gets into a scrape 
in a poaching affair—he is on the keeper’s side, and there is a 
question of carrying firearms—is convicted of perjury, and sen- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment. We must own to having failed to 
understand completely this part of the story. The moral, however, 
is clear enough—do not trust in your own strength—and it is well 
enforced.—F rom the same publishers we get Martin’s Drilling, by 
F. E. Reade. This is a really excellent story. “ Martin” is a 
very self-willed, passionate boy, who, thanks to various kind 
friends—a soldier stepfather being the most effective among them 
—gets a discipline and a teaching which make him into a satis- 
factory member of society. The book is exactly suited for its 
probable readers. A particularly good part of the story is that 
which relates to Martin and his dog ‘Towser.’ ‘Towser’ is not the 
least important of the good influences to which the lad is happily 
subjected. 

The Quiver, 1893. (Cassell and Co.)—This magazine continues 
to show its characteristic merits. Its fiction is sound and whole- 
some; the miscellaneous contents of great variety and unfailing 
interest. The “ interviewer,” of course, appears, but it is not by 
any means in an offensive form. On the contrary, there is nota 
little to be learnt from what he tells us. If a reader should desire 
to know what is meant by “ Archidiaconal Functions” he should 
study the account which Archdeacon Sinclair (London), gives us 
of his day. Of course his position makes his duties somewhat 
exceptional. Another subject for the interviewer is Mr. Ballan- 
tyne, the writer of tales for boys, with whose views of his work, 
so far as he was pleased to unfold them to his interlocutor, we are 
glad to become acquainted. ‘he “Scripture Lessons,” and the 
religious side of the magazine generally, are much to be com- 
mended. 

Atalanta. Edited by L. T. Meade and A. B. Symington.— 
Atalanta does not give its readers the mass of matter which some 
of its rivals furnish, but what it gives is of the best. Mr. Steven- 
son’s new story is in itself a great distinction for any magazine 
to show. Another serial, Mrs. Parr’s “Can this be Love?” has 
already been noticel in these columns. A series of papers, en- 
titled “The School of Fiction,” has been running through the 
year. In these, various authors of novels and tales—Mr. W. E. 
Norris, Mr. Lanoe Falconer, Mr. Baring-Gould, Mrs. Parr, and 
Mrs. Molesworth among them—have been revealing to aspirants 
to authorship such secrets of their craft as it is possible to impart. 
How little, after all, does that amount to! The illustrations of 
Atalanta are almost uniformly excellent. 


Tom and his Crows. By J. M. E. Saxby. (Nisbet and Co.)— 
Mrs, Saxby is as charming and fresh as ever in Tom and his Crows. 
Tom is the typical good uncle, and the “ Crows ” are his nephews 
and nieces, who are all of a most inquisitive nature, and full of 
fun, recklessness, and good qualities. The scene is mostly laid in 
Switzerland, and though we should prefer that fascinating life in 
the far Islands, we must not grumble. Children will be delighted 
with the story,—it is so simple and natural, and the humour is re- 
markably spontaneous. Mrs. Saxby clings more to the beaten 
track in Tom and his Crows, for the adventures are not quite so 
natural as usual, and we have an invalid father who delivers the 
customary platitudes; but children could do no better than read 
such an instructive, readable, and amusing story. 

Chums : an Illustrated Paper for Boys. (Cassell and Co.)—Chums 
is a comparatively new annual, dating from 1892, and considering 
its cheapness, well got up and well illustrated. There are some 
capital serial stories in it; innumerable short tales, many of them 





decidedly good; and the miscellaneous information which every 
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one expects now, in the form of “Olla Podrida.” The art and 
technical excellence lavished nowadays upon the illustrations of 
these cheap papers is remarkable, and Chums is second to none in 
this respect. The larger plates may be a trifle coarse and rough 
in appearance, but the small illustrations, particularly the stories 
without words, are excellent. One or two of the serials have a 
« plood-and-thunder” taste about them; but, on the whole, the 
tone of Chums is all that it should be. 


A Romance of Skye. By Maggie Maclean. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier.) —Our writer deals with a period ending in the “ Forty- 
five,” and her scene is laid in Skye and the mainland, and intro- 
duces the names of Macleod and Macdonald. There is plenty of 
tragedy, a murdering foray of the good old type, and all the 
paraphernalia of the wild life and superstitious ways of thinking 
of the most Celtic of the Celts. The story, indeed, is strongly 
tinged with the melancholy grandiloquence and quarrelsomeness 
of the Highland nature, partaking more of the real old romance 
than a modern fiction. Nevertheless, it gives a not untruthful 
picture of life,—of Highland life in the Isles in the year 1700 from 
a poetical point of view. The flavour of mystery and general 
weirdness becomes wearisome at times, for incident must come 
and go fast to carry off so much that must seem theatrical to 
young readers. 

Jim. ByIsmay Thorn. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Jim 
is very good as far as incident and dialogue go, and the hero 
himself is a very fine character and most natural. The general 
current of school-life is well rendered and sustained with consider- 
able vigour, and more natural, we think, than in previous school- 
stories by Ismay Thorn. At times it is slightly unreal, and ‘the 
dialogue scarcely boylike ; indeed, one could hardly expect anything 
else. It is not usual at the age which Jim’s contemporaries are 
intended to be, to have such a system of monitorship as described, 
nor would it answer fora moment. Nevertheless, Jim is extremely 
readable, amusing, full of good situations, and with plenty of good 
teaching. We hope it may not seem ungracious to say that girls 
appreciate “ Ismay Thorn’s ” stories of school-life more than boys ; 
and if the reason is that her boys approach the ideal more than 
they would acknowledge themselves, they can but be thankful to 
her. 


Young England. (Sunday School Union.)—This ‘“ Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People ” is good of its kind. There is plenty 
of fiction, but, considering the times, it does not occupy so dis- 
proportionate a space as one sometimes finds in publications of 
this kind; not much more than half of the pages are so devoted. 
The tales come commended by the names of their authors. The 
other matter is sufficiently varied, and of a readable sort. Young 


England should hold its own among its competitors. In any case, |. 


it may be put with confidence into a young reader’s hands. 


The Girl’s Own Annual (56 Paternoster Row), is, as it is scarcely 
necessary to explain, the yearly volume of the Girl’s Own Paper, 
which a high authority lately told us is “quite the best thing of 
its kind.” To go so far as this just now would be rash; but we 
are glad to accord to this excellent publication another hearty 
welcome, and to mark, at the same time, an almost continuous 
improvement. This is especially noticeable in the illustrations, 
which are remarkably good. The coloured pictures are quite 
wonderful, considering the price of the journal. The literary 
contents are, in their variety and extent, quite beyond notice. 
When we say that they are skilfully adapted to the tastes of 
their readers, we have given but a moderate expression to our 
praise. 

Beneath the Surface. By Sarah Tytler. (Sunday School Union.) 
—This is a simple story, without any particular moral, but not, 
perhaps, the worse for that. The title describes the character of 
“Ned,” the elder brother, who conceals generosity, courage, and 
prudence, under a somewhat cold and even forbidding exterior. 
The supposed manslaughter seems to us an unnecessary incident. 
A property so well-worn does not increase the attractions of the 
story. This is hardly as good work as some that we have seen 
from the same hand, but is wholesome and pleasing. 


Miss Percival’s Novel. By Nellie Hellis. (S.P.C.K.)—Miss Perci- 
val’s “novel” is, in other words, a benevolent effort at match- 
making. A very pretty girl, related to her family, Lynda Leigh 
by name, comes down to see her. Lynda is full of emancipation- 
of-women theories, and is devoted, in theory, to a celibate life. 
This is not Miss Percival’s ideal, and she sets herself to bring 
about a different result. Obstacles there are, or how should we 
get even so modestly sized a tale as this? But they are over- 
come, and a lively, graceful little story ends with the customary 
marriage-bells. 





Ferdinand de Lesseps. By G. Barnett Smith. (W.H. Allen and 
Co.)\—We cannot congratulate Mr. Barnett Smith on a successful 








book. He tells us nothing new, though he has collected with 
considerable diligence information that was open, though not in 
all cases easily accessible, to all. About the actual making of 
the Suez Canal we have very little; on the crucial point of the 
forced labour, next to nothing. “ The service of the compulsory 
labour (corvée) was regularly made, as companies of corvées 
arrived in sufficient numbers from the various provinces of 
Egypt.” But what was the expenditure of life? For how much 
should this forced labour be counted on the debit side of the 
undertaking ? “It is easy,” said Cavour, “to govern with a state 
of siege.” It is easy, we muy say, to construct gigantic works and 
make them remuunerative, if you have not to pay your labourers. 
These unhappy Egyptians had to buy, it would seem, their own 
food. So we conclude from the fact that M. de Lesseps took credit 
to himself for distributing the food at net cost, and “ in this way 
securing as much as possible the welfare of the labourers.” Here 
we see one point of difference between Suez and Panama. 


The Gun-Runner. By Bertram Mitford. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—This “tale of Zululand” would have been, we cannot but think, 
more effective if it had been compressed into smaller space. 
Some things, which it would have sufficed to indicate, are pictured 
in a detail which certainly every reader will not enjoy. Still, it 
is a spirited story ; the motive is striking, and the course of inci- 
dents skilfully contrived. A “gun-runner,” every one may not 
know, is a White trader who supplies native tribes with rifles,— 
a business which does not make him a favourite with his fellow- 
countrymen. Mr. Mitford has, it is clear, a pretty strong 
sympathy with the Zulus, who are contrasted, not a little to 
their advantage, with their white enemies. The “ gun-runner,” 
who has, besides, great private wrongs to avenge, enjoys some- 
thing of the favour which outlaws, buccaneers, smugglers, and 
other revolters against society can command, at least in the 
realms of fiction. 


Portry.—Songs. By William Renton. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
—Mr. Renton gives us plenty of sound, but scarcely enough 
sense. It is hardly fair, however, to judge a song without 
its music. There are “songs without words” which we all 
admire, but the words without music may easily fail to please 
one. Here is a stanza which might sound prettily enough with a 
gay accompaniment, and given by a clear, ringing voice : — 

** The billows band in hand advance 
On either side along the bay, 
They bow, then curtsey, ere they dance 
And dash themselves in foam away. 
So bow and curtsey, boys and girls, 
And foot the fairyland you seek, 
The breez+ blows promise through your curls 
And brings fulfilment to each cheek.” 
But what does the last line mean? There is a little more warmth 
in some of Mr. Renton’s singing than we altogether like.——An 
Ode to the Sun, and other Poems. By R. Warwick Bond. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr, Warwick Bond is not ignorant of the 
difficulties which beset the path of a minor poet. He dedicates 
this volume to the “ critics who read before criticising,” and the 
“twelve or twenty members of a generous public who bought ” 
an earlier effort. It is hard to read minor verse, and the public 
are certainly slow tobuy. Yet Mr. Bond is considerably above 
the level of average merit. “ Ve Victis! a Lament over the 
Threatened Decay of Classical Studies,” is really fine. There is 
something in the following which Matthew Arnold himself would 
not have disdained :— 


* Ah! long ago 
That glory sank beyond the western steep : 
Fast comes the night! but yet some after-glow 
The lonely uplands keep; 
A roseate flush still lingers in the skies, 
And echoes faint are heard of vanished harmonies. 


We watch it fade, 
That heavenly light! we hear those voices die ! 
Mutely we sit, with folded hands, betrayed 
To idle phantasy: 
We hear but discord in the world’s new song ; 
We cannot share its feast, nor join its hurrying throng : 


Like an old hound 
That patient waits in his dead master’s hall; 
And strains his ear for the loved footstep’s sound, 
The old familiar ca!l ; 
And, brooding o’er a dear face unforgot, 
Turns from the strange caress, the hand that comforts not."’ 
The “Epithalamium,” that with its “ Epilogue” concludes this 
volume, is another fine effort. Mr. Bond’s first volume was one of 
considerable promise; if this is not all the performance that it might 
have been, it is not, on the other hand, a disappointment.——Echo 
and Narcissus, and other Poems. By John William Aiglewood, LL.B. 
(Same publishers.)—Mr. Aiglewood tells us that the verses here 
published are early efforts. So far, criticism is disarmed. We 
need only say that they are passable, not demanding publication, 
but not requiring, on the other hand, any severe condemnation, 
if published. But when the author goes on to claim for the 
principal poem, “some approach to artistic completeness and 
genuine creative skill,” we must demur. We fear that Mr. 
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Aiglewood is not a competent judge, at least of his own work. 
Failing in this, he is not likely to improve; in any case, there 
would be promise only, in the book. As it is, we cannot credit 
it even with that——Willow and Wattle: Poems. By Robert 
Richardson. (John Grant, Edinburgh.)—There is plenty of 
vigour and ring in these verses. They are strong in local colour, 
and though written, we should judge, currente calamo, and not 
owing much to revision, they are distinctly effective. Mr. 
Richardson’s Muse is sometimes grave, sometimes gay. The 
specimen we give is of the latter mood. It is from “The Ballade 
of the Bachelor ”:— 


“There were maidens enow and sweet, I wis, 

Who had lent a not unwilling ear— 

You'll think it vain that I mention this— 
Had I whispered a question without fear. 

And I sometimes wish on midnights drear, 
Some one of them all had made a sign ; 

Then I'd not sit lonely at thirty year, 
Watching the bead in the champagne wine. 


There was blue-eyed Nelly, and dark-eyed Chris, 
And Nelly had beauty, and Chris had gear ; 
And laughing Kitty, and grave sweet Jess, 
And Kitty was witty, and Jess was dear. 
How handsome and witty all now appear! 
(This grape of France is a drink divine, 
But drinking alone is sorry cheer,) 
As I watch the bead in the champagne wiue, 
Envoy. 
Prince, perpend the moral, my envoy’s this— 
Be warned by this cheerless fate of mine— 
Have somebody near the cup to kiss 
As you watch the bead in the champagne wine,” 


—Poems, chiefly against Pessimism. By J. S. Fletcher. (Ward 
and Downey.)—These poems would be a creditable achievement 
by a young writer, but they are scarcely what a second venture 
should be. One obvious criticism is that they are more imitative 
than a maturer writer—we reviewed a volume by Mr. Fletcher 
nearly ten years ago—should send forth. Another is that they 
are too trite. Youth sees in its work a newness which it really 
lacks, but a riper judgment should dispel the delusion.—We 
have also received :—Morituri Te Salutant: Metrical Monologues and 
Legends (G. Allen); Poems of Nature, by Herbert Hailstone (J. 
Heywood); The Masque of Civilisa, by Francis S. Kemp (Digby, 
Long, and Co.); St. Peter, and other Verses, by George Bell 
Doughty (Horace Marshall and Co.); Verses of Love and Life, by 
P. S. Irroy (Reeves and Turner) ; Stray Thoughts in Verse, by E. 
Leader (Digby and Long); Meditative Poems, by Joseph Thomas 
Chapman (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol) ; From Heart to Heart, by 
the Author of “Fraternity” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) ; 
Out of the Depths, by W. Dulton Burrard (same publishers) ; The 
Mother, and other Poems, by S. Weir Mitchell (Houghton and 
Mifflin, New York) ; A Look Round, by 8. Fulford (Elliot Stock) ; 
A Rhyming Record of English History, by Linda B. M. Collins 
(Digby, Long, and Co.) ; Reflections and Refractions, by Charles 
Weekes (T. Fisher Unwin). 
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Grey (0.), Tho Two Bairios, oF Bv0:......<:000-ssosceervensesveesesenses -...(Remington) 2/0 
Griffith (G. ), Angel of the Revolution, cr ‘Bro. pestsaniaanneies +...(Tower Pub. Co.) 6/0 
Guide to the Study of Sunday School "Lessons, 1894, 8vo . (8.8.0) 5/0 
Haggard (H. R.), Montezuma’s Daughter, er 8vo .(Lo gmans) 6,0 
Handbook for Travellers in New Zealand, 12mo ... (Murray) 7/6 
Harrison (A. J.), Ascent of Faith, cr 8vo...... Maines . (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 








Soersienenemmaiess 
(Digby & Long) 6 /0 

ant -(Longmans) 6 
mer * ..(Shaw 5/0 


Hayes (M. A.), What Seqpenet at Morwyn, cr 8vo 
Hewitt (W.), Graduated Course of Training Exercise 
Holt (E, 8.), One = gona’ Night, cr 8vo .. 
Horace, Translated by J. C. Elgood, 12mo. 
Horwell (E. E ),Q: lalitative Chemical Analys f .(Blackie) BY 
ae FE, (Mrs ), The Hoyden, 3 vols, cr 8vo.......... ms ~-e(Hfeinemann) 31/6 
RENNIE Ee). URIS OWN UD. esiccanessssetsng ras BON di concn capicpsdakdaccnactaxaverccl (Gibbings) 12/6 
Hantington (G.) Random Recollections of Some Noted ‘Bishops... ..(Griffith) 6 0 
Index of the Noteworthy Words, &c., in the Clementine Writings (Macmillau) 5/0 
Johnstone (A.), Botany Notes for Students of Medicine, er 8vo (Livingstone) 20 
Johnstone (A.), Zoology Notes for Students of Medicine, 12mo (Livingstone) 3/6 




















Jones (M.), Prince Charlie, cr 8V0 .......s0eseee tseeeseeene sereesseeee(Ss Black 

Kendall (M.) White Poppies, cr 8vo ne Ce Bla t Todt) » 
Keyser G. ue Adopted Wife, cr 8V0 ........cecessseeseerees mhienes ans &Farran) 2/0 
Landor (A. H.8.), Alone with the Hairy Aina, “8v0 ... veoveesee(Murray) 18/0 
Leech (H. J ), Life of Mr Gladstone, told by Himself, CF BVO wee sess (Paul) 3/6 


Le Gallienne (R.), Religion of a Literary Man, cr CS aepetier (E. iiathan) 3/6 
Lowell (J. R.), he Poet, and the aes by FH. Underwood, vena (Bliss) 4/6 
Lydekker (R.), Horns and Hoofs, 8 sevens seeeeseeeeH. Cox 150 
Lyster (T. W.), Select Poetry for Sones Students, cr '8v0 ‘nie ‘.(Simpkin 2/0 
McKie (T.), Lyrics and Sonnets, 12mo... (Douglas) 2/0 






















Mackinnon (D. A.), Some Chapters in Scottish Church History. weeees (Hunter) 3/6 
Mackintosh "i e oo in Scotland, 2 vols. 8vO  ........c.ceseeee (Gardner) 15/0 
MacNab (F.), Relics, cr 8vo ... .......4 re (Heinemann) 6/0 
Maél (P.), Onan the Sea to the North Pole, « cr 8v0 sabi cusp vwedcacs Gabaniaiie (Lo 6/0 
Malabari (B. aN Indian Eye on English Life, cr 8vo ...... (Constable) 6/0 
Mallock (W. H.), Labour and the Popular hesnsasisi cr 8vo... Black) 6/0 
Manners and Customs of the French, 870.............ceceecsesee (Le jal Press) 16/0 
Marsh (R), The Mahatma’s Pupil, cr 8vo « 3/6 
Marshall (E.), Peter’s Promise, cr 8vo... 16 
Marshall (E.), Children of Dean’s Court, cr 8 oO 36 
Massinger’s New Way to Pay Old Debts, er 8vo .. 2/6 
Masson (D.), In the Footsteps of the Poets, cr 870. 3/6 
Metcalfe (W.C.), Rogues’ Island, cr 8vo ............68 5/0 
Moliére’s Plays, edited by H, Morley, er 8vo . 20 
Nisbet (H.), Haunted Station, 12m0...............008. i 2/6 
Nottage (C. G.), In search of a Climate, roy 8vo..... 5/0 
Parrott (J. E.), Waterloo Citizen Reader, 12mo. 16 
Parry (C. H.), Art of Music, 8v0 2.0... we... ceceseee 12/0 


Pendleton (E.), Complication in Hearts, cr 8vo . 


sbsdessevarmatied (Routledge) 2/0 
Pentecost ae F.), Bible Studies, 1894, cr 8vo ......... 


“(Hodder & Stoughton) 4/0 





Praed (Mrs. C.), Outlaw and Law- -maker, B VOLS, CY BVO... .csesesee.ceses (Chatto) 31/6 
Rod Hen, ONG Obnor Wary TAGs, GVO: 6.05 .ccssese0..s000 sevescanssesccrecssas «(Wilson 2/0 
Rice (E. W. ), People’s Dictionary of the Bible, er ‘8vo (Hodder & Stoughton ue 
Rickards (M.S. C.), Lyrics and Hlegiacs, cr 8V0..........ssseeccesesceeceeseeres Be 

Rocheterie (M. de la), Life of Marie Antoinette, 2 vois. 8y0 seek camhiekcae (Osgood) ai) 
Roe (H.), Man of Mystery, Cr 8VO ........0.cccceseeseeseene pecotee Be 6 i Blackwood) 6/0 





Roosevelt (T.), American Big-Game Shooting, 8vo ssse-..(Douglas) 15/0 

Russell (H. B.), Doctrine and Discipline of the Holy Church’ a -(Skeffington) 3/6 
Russell ig C.), Emigrant Ship, 3 vols, Cr 8VO........6 ss.sessoceosessesseaceeces (Low) 31/6 

Scott (M. M. M.), Abbotsford: Relics, &., of Sir W. eens Mbox (Black) 52/6 

St. Aubyn (A. ), To His Own Master, 3 vols. er 8yo.. a 

Sergeant (A.), Christine, 3 vols er 8 

Soden (J. J.), Sermons on Social Subjects, 











st & Blackett) 31/6 
(Skeffington) 3/0 








Spencer (J.), Applied Mechanics, 12m» .... (Gill) 2/6 
Stables (G.), Facing Fearful Odds, cr 8vo . .(Shaw) 5/0 
Stokes (G. G.), Natural Theology, cr 80 ......ccc.cscseseesceseesecscesoveesces (Black) 3/6 
Stuart (E.), Woman of Forty, cr 8vo...... ..(Methuen) 21/0 
Sturgis (J.), Count Julian, 8vo.......... sseeeee(Murray) 2/0 
Swan (A.S.) A Bitter Debt, cr 8v0 ..........ccce0008 (Hutchinson) 50 
Tennyson (Lord), Maud, Edition de Luxe, 4t0.............cecceeeecee (Macmillan) 42/0 


Thee cw (Lord), Selections from, by F. J. Rowe, 2 parts...(Macmillan) each 2/6 
Thayer (W. M.), Hints and Helps for Young Women (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
oe i (B.), William Jay and the Abolition of Slavery, 8vo ...(Osgood) 12/6 














Vane (D.), Sin and the Woman, cr 8V0_ .....2..0.-ssee-cossesersseceeses (Remington) 3/6 
Vizetelly (H.), Glances Back through Seventy Years, 2 vols, 8v0 ...... (Paul) 32/0 
Walpole (F. G.), Upper Bohemia, cr 870 .oc.cecceceeceeseeceeseees (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Walters (A.), Lotos Eater in EE, TD oo. -caceaccessntas séstiemsrnennetiinds (Bentley) 10/6 
Welch (W.), Exercises in Unseen Latin, 18mo.. ab cache tuaesnea (Macmillan) 1/6 
Wright (W.), Brontés in Ireland, cr 8V0 .is.......eeceeeee (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 

LIBERTY « Co. "LIBERTY, ?? DAMASQUE 
| WALL-PAPERS (Regd.) 

Like Rich Silk Brocade. 

DAMASQUE | Many new exclusive registered designs have 


been added to Messrs. Liberty’ s selection of 
* | Damasque Wall-Papers, for Dining Rooms, 
Drawing Rooms, Libraries, Smoking Rooms, 
Bed Rooms, &e. 
Prices from 13d. per yard per piece of 12 yds, 
New Pattern-Books post-free. New Pattern-Books post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, We 
0 SS L E R 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


3 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ke. 


WALL-PAPERS 


EXxcLUSIVE REGISTERED 
ESIGNS, 





HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


I THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 
TURK SH is strongly recommended to all who are overworked, 
AND OTHER needing rest, and pleasant, healthful change. It is one 
of the loveliest spots in the county, aud “has all the 

BATHS. comfort and charm of a —— 8 Fn pr 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Lawn Tennis imate un- 
MASSAG E. surpassed in England for winter and sprinx residence. ‘ 
For terms and testimonials, apply to ARPENTER, 

ELECTRICITY Bishop Teignton, near Teignmouth. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN-FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above Shirt 1s protected from the dangers of chill and cold, 
which are associated with the use of the ordinary long-cloth om Shirt. Perfect 
warmth and perfect ventilation are ensure 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE “OF | Sel 
—The Lancet. 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names Say Country Agents, sent si reeks ~free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POUG SIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STRENT. LONDON, Ww. 
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This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly 
increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 
stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 
S H Oo R T vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eye, 

If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 

MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in its 
Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in 
all cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.0. 


SIGHT. 











H OT The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 
MINERAL of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


SPRINGS OF | The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


BAT H. Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 


TYPEWRITERS Bought, Sold, Exchanged, 


and Lent on Hire. Remington’s, Caligraphs, Barlocks, Yost’s, Fitch, 
Hammond’s. Terms: Cash or easy terms. Use of machine taught, free of 
charge, to hirers or purchasers, Machines cleaned or repaired. Ribbons 
and sundries for all machines, Documents copied in best style at lowest rates. 


N. TAYLOR, Manager. 
National Typewriter Exchange, 74 Chancery Lane. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in i892 .. £3891,800,000. 

















Catalogue and Samples post-free, 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY 


strongly recommend their BEST KAISOW, No. 6, at 1s. 10d.; one of the most 
fragrant and refreshing of teas Every taste and requirement can be satisfied 
direct from their warehouse at the lowest possible cost. Six pounds and up- 
wards carriage paid. Discount on chests or equivalent quantities, 


BEER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
THE ZOLIA 





as a CONCERT VIRTUOSO will render Liszt’s 

Rhapsodies, Beethoven’s Sonatas, Chopin’s Waltzes 

and Nocturnes, or the famous Shadow Dance, as 

sung by Patti (her voice only absent), and all other 

Arias that one could name, 

THE ZEOLIAN as a Luxury has no equal. It gives you upwards 
of 6,000 GREAT MUSICAL WORKS. It plays 
whenever you choose to hear, and wins the ex- 
tremest fascination of great Musicians even more 
than it does the unmusical person; and any one 
can —_ it after a few days’ practice, whether 
musically educated or not. Signor Luigi Arditi 
says he recognises 

THE HROLI AN as “one of the greatest inventions of the present 
century.” 

Your visit to our show-rooms will be esteemed a favour. 

All particulars free by post. 


GEO. WHIGHT and CO., 225 Regent Street, London, W. 








geod SYSTEMATICALLY TAUGHT by CORRES- 


PONDENCE to obviate the inconvenience of fixed hours for lessons. 
Use of grammar and dictionary for r-ading purposes acquired in six months. 
Stated work should be sent weekly, accompanied by an order for two 
shillings——Member of Oxford University, and specialist in German tuition.— 
Master of German, 10 New Inn Hall Street, Oxford, 





HEHE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 

Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT 
MACBETH, A.R.A. (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
‘ “SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. D 8, 

Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Original 

Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“REBEKAH.” 

Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas, 

Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112, Strand, W.C. 





Roxyau INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 


Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894, The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 

tition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
epartment aud Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 





THE 
(SOLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 








The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, PRINCE’S 

HALL, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE, SUNDAY MOKNING, Octo- 

ber 29th, at 11.15; Mr. Wittram M. Satter (Lecturer to the Philadelphia Ethical 
Society), on ‘“‘ A Life of Prejudice and a Life of Reason.” 








ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary, 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the Universit 
St. Andrews, N B. , , F ™ 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
AFTERNOON LECTURES (OPEN to MEN and WOMEN). 

A COURSE of FOUR POPULAR LECTURES on“ Ancient Volcanoes and 
Glaciers of North Wales,” illustrated by Lime-light Views, will be given by Miss 
C. A. RAISIN, B.Sc, on FRIDAYS, beginning November 17th, at 4 15. 

Fee for the course, 53.; any single lecture, 23, 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

THREE SPECIAL LECTURES, free on presentation of visiting cards, and 
open to men and women, will be given on the following WEDNESDAY AFTER- 
NOONS, at 4.30 :— 

November 22 —* Milton in Relation to Education,” by R. F. CHARLES, M.A, 

November 29.—‘* The Dullard School in Germany,” by Miss M. HODGE, 

December 6.—** Pestalozzi,”” by JOHN RUSSELL. B.A. 

All inquiries to be made of the Principal, Miss EMILY PENROSE. 


LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


ere COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STRERT, W. 

PREPARATION for MATRICULATION and all the EXAMINATIONS for 
DEGREES in ARTS and SCIENCE heid by the University of London. Lectures 
may be attended by students not entering for any examination. Special lectures 
are now being given for the M.A. Degree, Branch LV. 

The Biological, Botenical, Chemical, and Physical Laboratories are open to 
students for practical work and for original research. 

The Art School is open daily from 10 to 4, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





ATH COLLEGE.—Head-Master, T. W. DUNN, Esq,, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and for ten years a 
Master in Clifton College. Boarding fees, £60; Tuition fees, £24. In 1892, 
eight University Scholarships were gained, as also three Indian Civil Service 
Appointments, three admissions to Woolwich, and one to Sandhurst. NEXT 
TERM commences SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply to HON. SEC., Bath College, Bath. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Valuable Ex. 

hibitions to the Universities.—Preparations for Army Examinations, &c: 

—At least Eight Scholarships from £50 to £10: December 13th, 15th.—Rev. T, 
FIELD, Head-Master. 


M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOM®SE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, NEXT TERM begins September 21st. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 

















LADIES’ 
PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP. 


—r 

Applications for the above, which becomes VACANT this Autumn, should be 

made immediately to the SECRETARY. The Scholarship is of the value of 

about £28 per annum, tenable for three years. Candidates must be between 13 

and 17 years of age, Daughters of Officers in the Army, and in need of pecuniary 
assistance, 


ORTH-EASTERN COUNTY SCHOOL, 
BARNARD CASTLE, CO. DURHAM. 
(Administered under a Scheme under the Endowed Schools Act.) 

The Governors invite applications on or before TUESDAY, November 14th, 
1893, for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above Second Grade School, vacant 
through the death of Mr. Edward Henry Prest. 

The successful candidate will be required to take up the daties of the appoint- 
ment early in January, 1394, 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of a University of the United Kingdom ; 
but need not necessarily be in Holy Orders. 

The School will accommodate about 300 Boys as Boarders, in addition to 50 
Day-Boys. The present number is 250. 

Salary £150 per annum, with Capitation Fees, and an excellent Residence. 

Full particulars and copies of the Scheme can be obtained upon application to 
EDWIN WELLS, Clerk to the Governors, 

Barnard Castle, 





October 24th, 1893. 


17 ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


An ASSISTANT MASTERSHIP will be VACANT after CHRISTMAS, in King 
Edward’s Grammar School, Five Ways, Birmingham (360 boys, ages 8 to 16), 
Commencing salary, £180.—Application:, accompanied by not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent in, not later than NOVEMBER I1ith, 1893, 
to the Rev. E. F. M. MACCARTHY, King Edward’s Grammar School, Five 
Ways, Birmingham, 














BOARDING-SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIFS. Highest references. 
Charming and healthy locality.—Terms on application. 





DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- 

tained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 





terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr, G, B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CHRISTINE. By Adeline 


Seaceant, Author of ‘*Sir Anthony,” ‘' Caspar 
Brooke’s Daughter,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


TO RIGHT the WRONG. 


By Epna LyaLt, Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” ‘* We 
Two,” “‘ In the Golden Days,”’ &c. 3 vols, 


A HEART’S REVENGE. By 


B. Lorrvs Torrennam, Author of ‘ More Kin 
than Kind,” &e. 3 vols. 


The IDEAL ARTIST. By 


F, Bayrorp Harrison, 3 vols. 


BAY RONALD. By May 


CromMeE.Liy, Author of ‘Queenie,’ ‘‘ Orange 
Lily,” “ Miss Daisy Dimity,” &c. 3 vols. 


INNES of BLAIRAVON. By 


Coutin MippieTon. 3 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
___18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


A “A UTHORS having MSS. (FICTION, 

TRAVEL, POETRY, &c.) suitable for publi- 
cation in volume form, are INVITED to forward 
them for consiceration. MS3. read with promptitude, 
and, if approved, will be published in the coming 
season. New Catalogue (64 pp.) post-free. 

DIGBY, LONG, and CO., PUBLISHERS, 18 Bouverie 
Street, ] Fleet Stre: at, Lon lon, 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 
—London Medical Record, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
Ting, ls, 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, of all Chemists, &c. 








BREAK FAST—SUPPER. 


Er f @’*s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc 0OcCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
IME AND TIDE wait for no man,” 


the venerable saw tells us; but really there 
is nothing so wonderfully wise in the observation. Of 
course the world would not be able to continue its 
daily journey with promptitude and dispatch, if time 
and tide stood still for every laggard who requested 
the favour of just another five mmutes’ grace, Time 
and tide would never be performing their duties for 
the benefit of the industrious portion of humanity if 
they paid any at‘enrion to such polite requests to 
delay. In the same ma:ner, people should not wait 
for the approach of dsease before using Holloway’s 
Pills. They pmify the blood, cleanse the system, 
and enable it to withstand all attacks upon its 
vitality. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

ConTENTS FOR NOVEMB: R. 

Diana Tempest Onaps. 36 39, 

EizaBETA IsCHBALD. 

CUKIOSITIES OF | AXATION, 

THe DEATH DANCE. 

On THe 1 RacK OF MONTAIGNE. 

OvurT OF THE WoRKHOUSE, 

GOETHE’S MAXIMS. 

THE GREATER GLORY. Chaps, 39-12. 


RicHargD BenTLey and Son, New Burlington Street. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 9373 NOVEMBER. 2s, €d. 
CoNnTENTS. 





lst Marca, 1871. 

Tuirty YEARS OF SuiKar.—II. By Sir Edward 
Braddon, 

Wuat was TARTUFFE? By Henry M. Trollope. 

Yarrow AND 11S INSCRIBED £TONE. By Professor 
Ve.th. 

Tue Gioaminc. By Wallace Bruce. 

EaRuscoort. Chaps. 38.40. 

REMBKANDT AND THE DutcH SCHOOL. 

LinE-FISHERS v. BEAM-TRAWLERS. By Jessie Quail. 

Diary OF aN IDLE Doctor—IV. 1. Iraty In Paris. 
2. ZooLoGy. By Axel Munthe. 

In ‘' MaGa’s”’ Lisrary, 

THe FuR-SEAL AND THE AWARD, By Dr, F, H. H. 
Guillema: d. 

Wriiiram Bri ACEWOOD | & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





‘The best of the Sixpenny Magazines.’ 


THE HUMANIT ARIAN. 


NOW READY. 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN, 
NOVEMBER. 

THE REFORM OF THE PuBLIC-HousE. By the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester.—THE Epvu- 
CATION QUESTION (A KEPLY TO THE DEan OF ST, 
PavL's). By the Hon. KE. Lyulph S:auley.—TuE 
MopEL Man OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. By the 
kev. J. kice Byrne, M.A.—THE STRUGGLE OF THE 
SEXES: ITS EFFFCT UPON THE Racer, By Dr, 
Straban.—A !LKA FOR THE DOMESTIC SERVANT. 
By Miss Helena Heath.—ELeEctriciTy aND HEALTH. 
ky H. Newman Lawrence.—THE PARLIAMENT OF 
RELIGIONS IN CHICAGO. By “B. 38.”—A Goon 
Woman. By Morley Roberts.—NOTES aNnD Com- 
ments. By W. H. Wilkins.—CORRESPONDENCE AND 
OPEN COLUmN.—ILLUSTRATION: PORT: AIT OF THE 
BISHOP OF CHESTER. 

Price Sixpence, 


London: Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co., Pater- 
noster Square. 





NOW READY. 
Price ONE SHILLING, NOVEMBER, 1893. 


THE NEW REVIE 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. No. 54. 

Stupy 1n CHARACTER: MARSHAL Mac Wanon, 

Tue ARMENIAN AGITATION: A REPLY TO Mr, 
STEVENSON, “.P. By Sadik Effendi, 

THE ADVERTISEMENT Nuisance. 1, By W. E. H. 
Lecky. 2 By Walter Besant. 3 By Lady Jeune 
4. By W.B sichmond, A R.A, 4 Julian Stargis, 

Wi11aAm Coppett, By Leslie Stephen. (Conclusion.) 

IN Die FENCE OF CLASSICAL Stupy. By Prof. Jebb. 

AN IpeEauistT. By the Author of ** Mademoiselle Ixe.”’ 

OUR >POKTING ZavKIELS, By Rev. J. W. Horsey. 

FURTHER GLEANINGS FROM THE Papyri_ By Prof, 


Mahaffy 

BRITISH ART IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. ByS. J. 
Vicears 

ParisH COUNCILS AND ALLOTMENTS. By Bolton 


Ing. 
Woman’s SPHERE IN ART. By Prof. Ferrero, 
LONGMANS, GREEN, *nd CO., 
LONWON and NEW YORK. 
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on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
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STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS 1 RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
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Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


yorce-Miss LOUISA TWINING’S ‘* RECOLLECTIONS 
OF LIFE AND WORK” will be ready on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 
the FIRST, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, price Fifteen Shillings. 


yoror—* THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD,” the New 
Novel by the Authors of “The Medicine Lady,” will be ready very shortly at all 


Libraries, in three volumes. 


yorce—"SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE,” the 


Recollections of Mr. W. R. LE FANU, will be ready on NOVEMBER the EIGHTH 
at all Libraries and Booksellers’, price Sixteen Shillings. 














TALES from HANS ANDERSEN. Illustrated by Miss E. A. Lemann. 


Of the numerous editions of these charming fairy-tales which are just now in the market, unquestionably the prettiest and 
most sympathetic is the one illustrated by Miss Lemann and published by Mr. Edward Arnold. A more delightful gift-book 
could not well be imagined. With nearly 40 beautiful Illustrations, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ‘ 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 1393-1893. [Illustrated by Herbert 


Marshall. With Contributions in Prose and Verse by OLD WYKEHAMISTS. Demy 4to, cloth, 25s. net. ‘To Subscribers 
before publication, One Guinea net. The First Edition is limited to One Thousand Copies. 
| Will be published on November 1st. 


The RIDDLE of the UNIVERSE. Being an Attempt to Determine the 


First Principles of Metaphysics considered as an Inquiry into the Conditions and Impor: of Consciousness. By EDWARD 
DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 


ROUND the WORKS of OUR PRINCIPAL RAILWAYS. Including 


London and North-Western Works at Crewe, Midland Railway Works at Decb~, Greit Northern Railway Works at Don- 
caster, Great Western Railway Works at Swindon, Great Eastern Railway Works at Strat‘ord, North-Eastern Railway and 
its Engines, North British Railway Works. With over 100 Illustrations. The Paper: are in nearly every case contributed 
by Officials of the Companies, and the Illustrations from Official Photographs. 1 rol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eton—Harrow—Winchester—Rugby— 


Westminster—Marlborough—Cheltenham—Haileybury—Clifton—Charterhouse. With nearly 100 Illustrations by the best 
Artists. 1 vol., handsomely bound, large imperial 16mo, 6s. 


Each School is described separately, in most cases by well-known writers, and the whole work forms an excellent gift-book, 
full of interesting matter, and very finely illustrated. 


HARTMANN, the ANARCHIST; or, the Doom of the Great City. By 


E. D. FAWCETT. With numerous Illustrations by F. T. Jane. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The TUTOR’S SECRET (Le Secret du Précepteur). By Victor Cherbuliez. 


Translated by RALPH DERECHEF. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. Vol. X. October, 1892— 


September, 1893. With nearly One Thousand Pages and One Thousand Pictures. This is the largest volume of the “ English 
Tilustrated Magazine”’ ever issued. Super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound, price 8s. 


STUDENT and SINGER. The Reminiscences of Charles Santley. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE-LETTERS of a WORLDLY WOMAN. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 


Author of “ Aunt Anne,” &c. A Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor Lloyd Morgan. With numerous 


Illustration’, a Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. ; 
Publisher to the Jnvdia Dflice. 
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DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 


In November will be published, with many Illus- 
trative Notes from Unpublished Letters, in 
2 vols. demy Svo, 32s. 


THE FAMILIAR LETTERS OF SIR 


WALTER SCOTT. 


From the Originals at Abbotsford and 
Elsewhere. 
The Period covered by these letters is from the 
year of Sir Walter’s marriage (1797) to the date at 
which he commenced his Journal (1825). They thus 
form with “ The Journal” an interesting companion 
to “The Life of Sir Walter Scott,’ for as Mr. Lock- 
hart truly remarks, ‘‘ The interest of Sir Walter’s 
history lies more particularly in its minute details— 
especially in the details set down by himself in his 
letters and diaries.’”” The selection has been chiefly 
made from letters addressel to members of Sir 
Walter’s family and to his dearest friends, such as 
the Marchioness of Abercorn, Lady Louisa Stuart, 
Morritt of Rokeby, Joanna Baillie, Adam Ferguson, 
Mrs. Hughes, Miss E igeworth, John Richardson, &, 
All the letters in the present volume are believed to 
be printed for the first time, except where otherwise 
stated. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The JOURNAL of Sir WALTER 
SCOTT. From the Original Manuscript at 
Abbotsford. Annotated and Illustrated from his 
Life and Correspondence. 

Also Fine-Paper Edition in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 

Portraits, 32s. 

“This book is one of the greatest gifts which our 

English literature has ever received.””—Spectator, 


The BOOK of the BOONE and CROCKETT CLUB. 
AMERICAN BIG-GAME HUNTING. 


Edited by THEODORE ROOSEVELT and GEORGE 
Birp GRINNELL. 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated, 


Se 

The Boone and Crockett Olub is organised primarily 
to promote sport with the rifle among the large game 
of America, and to encourage travel and exploration 
in the little-known regions of that country, and the 
present volume, written by the members, is devoted 
to big-game hunting and the question of game pre- 
servation. 

In 1 vol. small crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CHRISTIANITY and the IDEAL of 
HUMANITY in OLD TIMES and NEW. By 
Joun Stuart BuackrEe, Emeritus Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 

In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, Illustrated, ts, 6d. 

A FEW WORDS about DRAWING 
for BEGINNERS after a LONG EXPERIENCE 
of its DIFFICULTIES. By“ J.B.” (Mrs, Hugh 
Blackburn). 


DOUGLAS’S SERIES OF AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 
NEW VOLUME JUST ADDED. 

TWO BITES ata CHERRY, with other 
Tales. By T. B, ALDRICH, Author o* ‘* Marjorie 
Daw,’’ &. Price ls. 

Latest Editions. Revised by the Authors. 
In 1s, volumes; by post, 1s. 21. 
By MATT CRIM. By 

In Beaver Cove. JAMES LANE ALLEN. 

By HELEN JACKSON. | Flute and Violin, 

Zeph: a Posthumous | Sister Dolorosa. 


Story. | By 

By W. D. HOWELLS. | MARY E. WILKINS. 
A Foregone Conclusion, | A Humble Romance, 
A Chance Acquaintance. | A Far-Away Melody. 
Their Wedding Journey. | By 
A Counterfeit Present-| JOHN BURROUGHS, 

ment, Winter Sunshine. 
The Lady of the Aroos- 








| Pepacton. 
took. 2 vols. | Locusts and Wild Honey. 
Out of the Question. | Wake-Robin. 


The Undiscovered | Birds and Poets, 

Country. 2 vols. Fresh Fields. 

A Fearful Responsibility. By OLIVER 
Venetian Life. 2 vols. WENDELL HOLMES. 
Italian Journeys. 2vols,| Autocrat of the Break- 
The Rise of Silas Lapham. fast Table. 2 vols, 

2 vols. | The Poet. 2 vols. 
Indian Summer. 2 vols, , The Professor. 2 vols, 
The Shadow of a Dream. ! Poetical Works. 4 vols. 
An Imperative Duty. } By 

By T. B. ALDRICH. | FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
The Queen of Sheba. Rudder Grange. 
Marjorie Daw. The Lady or the Tiger ? 
Prudence Palfrey. A Borrowed Month. 

The Stillwater Tragedy. | By WILLIAM WINTER. 
2 vols. [Poem, | Shakespeare’s England. 
Wyndham Towers: aj} Wanderers: a Oollection 

By GEO, W. CABLE. of Poems. 

Old Creole Days. Gray Days and Gold. 
Madame Delphine. | By B, W. HOWARD. 
By J.C. HARRIS’ | One 8 


( Uncle Remus’’). y 
Mingo, & other Sketches. | GEORGE W. CURTIS. 


By G. P. LATHROP. Prue and I. 
An Echo of Passion. By B. MATTHEWS and 
By R. C. WHITE. | H.C. BUNNER. 


Mr, Washington Adams, | In Partnership. 
*," Other Volumes of this attractive Series in 
preparation. 

Any of the above may be ba1, bound in cloth extra, 
at 2s. each volume. 

“The typ? is deligh‘fully legible, and the page is 
pleasant for the eye to rest upon; even in these days 
of cheap editions we have seen nothing that has 
pleased us so well, ’—Literary World. 


Edinburzh : 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 


WARD AND DOWNEY. 
MOLTEE : a Biographical and Critical 
Study. By W, O’C. Morris. With Portraits, 
Maps, and Plans, 21s, [Now ready. 


The GHOST WORLD. By T. F. Thisel- 


ton Dyer, Author of “‘ Church-Lore Gleanings.” 


103. 6d. 

“The literature of what may be called ghost-lore 
is familiar to him. So far as we know, there is no 
book in our own or any other language which exactly 
corresponds with Mr. Dyer’s book.’’—Notes and 
Queries. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. By Lady Wilde, 
Author of ‘‘ Ancient Legends of Ireland.”’ 6s, 

** Lady Wilde’s ‘Social Studies’ is a clever book of 
essays.’ —Saturday Review. 


The QUARRY FARM. By J. S. 
Fuetcuer, Author of ‘ When Charles the First 
was King,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 

“It has some of the elements of the best type of 

story-telling—simplicity, good proportion, and a 

clear and lucid style.”’—Literary World. 


NEW BOOKS AT THREE SHILLINGS AND 
SIXPENCE. 
ENGLAND'S GREAT GENERALS 


Marlborough, Clive, Wellington, Napier, 
ough). By the late Professor C, D. Yonae. 
3. 6d. 


ROY of ROY’S COURT: a Story of 


the Napoleonic Wars. By WitLiamM WESTALL, 
Illustrated by KE, J, Exuis, 3s, 6d. 


THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. By 
Turopora Exumsiiz, Author of ‘The Little 
oye | of Lavender.’”? With many Iliustrations, 

3. 6d. 

An UNCO’ STRAVAIG. By Cochrane 
Morris, With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

* This lively Scotch tour is rich in anecdote and 
adventure.’—Liverpool Mercury. 
NEW NOVEL by F. C. PHILIPS. ‘ 

ONE NEVER KNOWS: a Novel in 3 
vols. by F. C, PHILIPS, Author of “As ina 
Looking Glass,’’ is now ready. 


NINTH EDITION, Enlarged and Revised. 
FROM KITCHEN to GARRET. By 


Mrs, Panton. 63, 


GOSSIP of the CENTURY. Personal 
and Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, 
Artistic. With more than 100 Portraits. By 
the Author of ‘Flemish Interiors.’’ 2 vols, 
royal 8yo, 1,060 pp., 42s. 


WARD and DOWNEY, Limited, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





By the Rev. W. L. PAIGE COX, M.A. 
Cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


The SCIENTIFIC STUDY of THEO- 
LOGY. 


** A work of very substantial value.”—Spectator, 


By THOMAS LUCAS SCOTT, B.D., Rector of St. 
George’s Parish, and Canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 
This day, 63. 

The VISIONS of the APOCALYPSE, 
and their Lessons ; being the Donellan Lectures, 
1891-92. Preached before the University of Dub- 
lin in Trinity College Chapel. 


The Rey. Canon BODY'S NEW BOOK. 

3s. 6d.; by post, 33. 9d. 
The GUIDED LIFE; or, Life Lived 
under the Guidance of the Holy Spirit. (The 
Way of Contrition; The Way of Sanctity; The 
Way of Ministry ; The Way of Patience; &c.) 


By the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 14s, 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the HOLY 
EUCHARIST, during the FIRST THREE CEN. 
TURIKS, entitled “OUR INHERITANCE.” 

The Church Times says :—*‘ A learned, interesting, 

original, and highly suggestive volume.”” 


SKEFFINGTON’'S, 163 Piccadilly, W. 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, 
Carefully Revised, demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


THE BLOT UPON THE BRAIN: 


Studies in History and Psychology. 
By WILLIAM W. IRELAND, M.D. Edin. ; 
Formerly of H.M.’s Indian Army ; Oorresponding 
Member of the Psychiatric Society of St. Petersbarg, 
and of the New York Medico-Legal Society ; Member 
of the Medico-Psychological Association, 


Edinburgh: BELL and BRADFUTE, 
London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, Hamitton, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
J ene QUARTERLY STATEMENT 


(a Journal of Palestine Research and Discovery) 
for OCTOBER, now ready, 2s. 6d. 


List of publications post-free, 


PALESTINE ExPLORATION Funp, 24 Hanover Square, 
.; or A,.P, Watt and Son, 2 Paternoster Square, 








KENT, and OO, Lim'‘ted. 


Ts 


R. L, STEVENSON’S NEW Worx, 
FIFTEENTH THOUSAND, price és, 


CATRIONA. A Sequel 


to “ Kidnapped.” Being Memoi 

the Further pre J of fan 
Batrour at Home and Abroad. B 
R. L. STEVENSON. J 


“Mr. Stevenson has here given us 
novel of extraordinary fascination. Upon 
him, if upon any one of Scott’s successors 
has the mantle of the Wizard fallen...’ 
The heroine Catriona is beyond all praise, 
As fascinating as Miranda and Mignon, to 
whom she is in some sort akin, she throws 
a halo of heroism as well as of beauty over 
the book from her first appearance to the 
last page...... It would be hard to match 
anywhere, and impossible to surpass, such 
writing as that on pages 295 and 296 
where the delightful simplicity of the 
girl’s nature is rendered by a marvellous 
delicacy of touch.”—Athenewm. 

“Mr. Stevenson has achieved the almost 
unique success of producing a ‘sequel’ that 
is as good as the story which it continues 
and concludes.”—Academy. 


‘A more ingenious and finished piece of 
work than its brilliant and entertaining 
predecessor. There may be less sensational 
adventure, though thereis sensation enough, 
but the plot has been devised with ad- 
mirable art, and depends much on the subtle 
development of character.”—Times. 


“Without vain pretence to any spirit of 
prophecy, one may affirm, with some show 
of confidence, that here, between the covers 
of this volume, is the supreme imaginative 
boon of 1893.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“With all the old eagerness we turn 
page after page of the thrilling romance, 
and end an hour too soon longing for 
more.”—Sun. 


’ “Mr. Stevenson has done a really fine 
thing, and has enriched our literature with 
a love-story of something very like classic 
texture. Immortality is a dangerous word 
to flourish with......but so much we may 
confidently say, that it will be a very ex- 
quisite love-idyll indeed which shall, so to 
speak, elbow out of memory the story of 
David and Catriona...... In a word, it takes 
a high, if not the highest, place among the 
many delightful creations of Mr. Steven- 
son’s genius.”—Westminster Gazette. 

“We do not think that we have read any 
book of the author’s with more sustained 
and varied interest.”—Saturday Review. 

‘The story is an entrancing one, and may 
be enjoyed without recourse to ‘Kidnapped’ 
in the first instance...... There could be 
nothing finer in description than the lovers’ 
walk to Leyden.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“The love scenes between David and 
Catriona are delightful, and no less beauti- 
ful is the friendship between David and 
Alan, which serves to bring out by clear 
contrast two different types of Scottish 
character.”—Manchester Examiner. 


OTHER WORKS BY 
R. L. Stevenson. 
The WRECKER. By R. L. Stevenson 


and LLoyp OspourNE. Twenty-fourth Thousand. 


Illustrated, 6s, 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 


MENTS. Eighth Thousand. 6s. 


‘*KIDNAPPED.” Illustrated Edition. 
Thirty-second Thousand. 33, 6d, 


TREASUREISLAND. With 25 Illus- 


— and a Map. Forty-fourth Thousand, 
8. 6d, 


The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 


Twenty-second Thousand. Illustrated, 33. 6d. 


The BLACK ARROW: a Tale of the 


ig mee Nineteenth Thousand. Illastrated, 
s, 6d. 


A FOOT-NOTE to HISTORY. Eight 
— ba Trouble in Samoa. Third T.ousand. 








CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; 








and all Pooksellers’, 
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HODDER AND SsTOUGHTON’S LIST. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME. 
A New Illustrated Magazine for Women. 
November No. now ready. Price 6d. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


A Page of Confessions. See the 











[Noveipber. 


woman AT HOME. 





LADY CHARLES BERESFORD. 
An Illustrated Interview by 
RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. See the 





[ November. 





WOMAN AT HOME. 
A SHADOWED LIFE. 


By ANNIE 8. SWAN. Illustrated. 
See the 


WOMAN AT HOME. 
(THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT. 


By Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT. Illustrated. 
See the 





(November. 








(November. 


‘WOMAN AT HOME. 
LOVE OF NAOMI. By “Q.” 


Illustrated. See the 








WOMAN AT HOME for NOVEMBEP. 
Of all Booksellers, Newsagents, 
and Railway Bookstalls, Sixpence Monthly. 





COPIES of No. I. (First 
100,000 Edition) were disposed of, and 
the Second Edition is now nearly exhausted. 





NEW WORKS. 
LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS and 


SKETCHES. By Francis Esrrnasse, 8v0,cloth, 
price 12s, 

Contents : Some Early Reminiscences—The Brit'sh 
Museam Library Fifty Years Ago, and After—Con- 
cerning the Organisation of Literature—The Carlyles 
and a Segment of their Circ’e: Recollections and 
Reflections—George Henry Lewes and George Eliot 
—James Hannay and his Friends—Leigh Hunt and 
his Second Journal—Manchester Memories—Literary 
Journalism—The Story of Sergeant Cox—Concerning 
the “ Critic’ —Histories of Publishing Houses : Death 
of the “‘Critic’’—Two Friends of “Critic” Times: 
Alexander Gilchrist and Charles W. Goodwin—Lord 
Beaconsfield and his Minor Biographers. 


SIR ROBERT N. FOWLER, Bart., 
M.P.: a Memoir—1828-1£91. By JoHn STEPHEN 
Fiynn, M.A., Rector of St. Mewan. With Etched 
Portrait by Manesse, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
7s. 6d. 


MICHAEL LAMONT, Schoolmaster. 
By Mrs. Patrick Finpuay, Author of ‘' The 
Lost Tide” and “‘ Norman Reid, M.A.’ Ina hand- 
some and novel binding, gilt top, 6s. 


SCOTLAND YESTERDAY. Some Old 
Friends. By Witr1am Wattace. Elegantly 
bound, gilt top, 6s. 


GRAEME andCYRIL. By Barry Pain, 
Author of “‘In a Canatlian Canoe,’”’ ** Playthings 
and Parodies,” &c. With 19 Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Crown S8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 

‘Mr, Barry Pain has not before done anyth'ng 
half so good as this delightful story of schoolbvy 
life.”’— Glasgow Herald, 


A NEW VOLUME commenced with the 
OCTOBER No. of 
THE 


BOOKMAN. 


Contents OF NOVEMBER No. Price 64. 

Tue Late MAsTER OF BALLIOL. 

Mr. FREDERICK WepMORE. By Sir George Douz- 
las, Bart. With Portrait. 

Tue Literary ASSOCIATIONS OF HampsTEAD, II- 
Joun Keats. Illustrated. By W. Robertson 
Nicoll. 

Tue BRONTES IN IRFLAND, Illustrated. 

THE Writing OF Dopo. A Talk witH Mr, E. F. 
Benson. By Raymond Blathwayt. 

News Notes—Poetry—New Writers—the Book- 
man’s Table—Novel Notes—&c. 








London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row, 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST 


Messrs. METHUEN announce that they will 
publish next week a New Novel, in 3 vols., 
by the Author of “Mehalah,” cntitled 
“CHHAP-JACK ZITA.” 


MARIE CORELLI’S NEW ROMANCE, 


BARABBAS: a Dream of the World’s Tragedy. 


By Marte CorE.ut, Author of “ A Romance of Two Worlds.”” Crown 8vo, 3 vols., 31s, 6d. 


Baring-Gould.—CHEAP-JACK ZITA. ByS. Barine-Govup, Author of “ Me- 


halah,” ‘‘In the Roar of the Sea,”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d, 


Fenn.—The STAR-GAZERS. By G. Manvitite Fenn, Author of “Eli’s 
Children,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. [ Ready. 


Esmé Stuart.—A WOMAN of FORTY. By Esmi: Srvarr, Author of 


** Virginie’s Husband,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. Ready. 


s 





EIGHTH EDITION. 
Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., tis. 


A story of society by a new writer, full of interest and power, which has passed through seven editions 
and has attracted by its brilliance univergal attention. The best crizics have been cordial in their praise, 
The Guardian spoke of ** Dodo” as unusually clever and interesting; the Spectator called it a delightfully 
witty sketch of society; the Speaker said the dialogue was a perpetual feast of epigram and parador; the 
Atheneum spoke of the author as a writer of quite exceptional ability; the Academy praised his amazing 
cleverness; the World said the book was brilliantly written; and half-a-dozen papers have declared that 
there was not a dull page in the two volumes, , 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Baring-Gould.—MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN. By S. Bartne-Govutp, 


Author of “‘ Mehalah,” “ Old Country Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, Third Edition, 6s, 

A powerful and characteristic story of Devon life by the author of “ Mehalah,”’ which in its three-volume 
form passed through two editions. The Graphic speaks of it as a novel of vigorous humour and sustained 
power ; the Sussex Daily News says that the swing of the narrative is splendid; and the Speaker mentions 
its bright, imaginative power, 


Norris.—HIS GRACE. By W.E. Norris, Author of “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” 


“The Rogue,” &c. Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
An edition in one volume of a novel which in its two-volume form quickly ran through two editions, 


Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Gitserr Parker, Author of “ Pierre and his 
People.” New Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 

Mr Parker’s second book has received a warm welcome. The 4 henzum called it a splendid study of char« 
acter ; the Pall Mall Gazette spoke of the writing as but little beh’ d anything that has been done by any writer 
of our time ; the St. James’s called it a very striking and admiratle ovel; aud the Westminster Gazette applied 
to it the epithet of distinguished, 


Pearce.—JACO TRELOAR, By J. H. Pearce, Author of “ Esther Pentreath.” 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
The Spectator speaks of Mr. Pearce as a writer of exceptional » wer; the Daily Telegraph calls it powerful 
and picturesque; the Birmingham Post asserts that it is a novel of high quality. 


Pryce.—TIME and the WOMAN. By Ricuarp Pryce, Author of “ Miss Max- 
well’s Affections,”’ “ The Quiet Mrs. Fleming,’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 
* Quite peculiar fascination is exercised by this novel. The story is told with unusual cleverness. ‘Time 
and the Woman’ has genuine literary distinction, and the rarity of this quality in the ordinary novel needs 
no expression.” —Vanity Fair, 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


' Baring-Gould.—The ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. Barine-Govutp, Author 


of ** Meka'ah,” &c. With 29 Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith, crown S8vo, 6s. 
A stirring story of Iceland, written for boys by the author of “‘In the Roar of the Sea.” 


Cuthell.—_TWO LITTLE CHILDREN and CHING. By Epirn E. CurHe tr. 
Profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 63. 
Avother story, with a dog hero, by the author of the very popular ‘Only a Guard-Room Dog.” 


Blake.—_TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. Brake, Author of “The Siege of 
Norwich Castle.”” With 36 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 53. : 
A story of military life for children. . 


THE PEACOCK SERIES. 
Messrs. METHUEN announce the publication of a SERIES of BOOKS for GIRLS, 
handsomely Illustrated and bound in silver and blue, at the price of 3s. 6d. The 
First Volume, now ready, is— 


A PINCH of EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &e. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 3s 61. 


Oscar Browning.—GUELPHS and GHIBELLINES: a Short History of 
Med‘reval Italy, A.D. 1250-1409, By Oscar Brownina, Fellcw and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Prior.—_CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C. H. Prior, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor ot Pembroke College. Crown 8vo, 63, 

A Volume of Sermons preached before the University of Cambridze by variou: preachers, including the 

Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES, 
Burch.—_A MANUAL of ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By Georce J. Burcu. 


With numerous Illustrations. 3s. 


Muir.—The CHEMISTRY of FIRE. By M. M. Parrison Mure. Illustrated. 
2s. 61. 
Potter.—A TEXT-BOOK of AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M.C. Porter. 


With 99 Il'ustrations, 32. 61. 
METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
Gibbins.—BRITISH COMMERCE and COLONIES from ELIZABETH to 
ph ag By H. pe B, Grszins, M.A., Author of “The Industrial History of England,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 2, 








METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE BATTLE OF DORKING.” 
Ready this day, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LESTERS: 


or, A Capitalist’s Labour. 


By General Sir GEORGE CHESNEY, K.C.B,, M.P., 
Author of “ The Battle of Dorking,” 
“The Dilemma,” “The Private Secretary,” &c. 
ABRIDGED EDITION OF THE LATE MR. J. A SYMONDS’ 
‘“* RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.” 


On October 3ist, with a Steel Engraving of a recent Portrait of Mr. Symonds. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the RENAISSANCE 


in ITALY. Taken from the Work of Joun ApDDINGTON fymMonDs. By 
Lieut« nant-Colonel ALFREDZPEARSON, 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 83. 6d. 
VOLTAIRE’S VISIT to ENGLAND, 1726- 
1729, By ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE, 


COMPANION VOLUME to JEFFERIES “RURAL ENGLAND” SERIES. 
Peady this day, crown 8vo, 53. 


ALL the YEAR with NATURE. By P. 


ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S 
WORKS, IN A NEW STYLE oF BINDING. 


The Volumes of this Edition are now supplied, elegantly bound in cloth, with 
gilt top, as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 Volumes in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 
The MISCELLANIES. 14 Volumes in gold-lettered 


cloth case, 21s, 
Ready this day (S'xpence), New Series, No. 125. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEM- 


BER, containing:—WitH Eparep Toots. Chaps. 17-20.—THr SUBALTERN 
in InprA A HunprReD Yrars AGO.—THE WHEEL OF THE LouGH RuN.— 
In Summer HeEat.—NOVEMBER.—CHARACTER NOTE: THE CARETAKER,— 
Aw EoyrTian FRAGMENT.—JANUAKY Days IN CEYLON.—THE SURGEON’S 
Guest. Chaps. 3-4. 


London : SMITH, EL")! R, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


WARD, LOCK, AND BOWDEN, LIMITED. 


Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 3,000 
different Works, post-free on application. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘A DEAD MAN’S DIARY,’ 
Ready immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 


“A BOOK OF STRANGE SINS,” 


by COULSON KERNAHAN, 
Author of “A Dead Man’s Diary.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR’s PreFace.—‘‘ Though these study-stories deal 
with strange forms of sins, yet it is not into the sordid details of crimes or sins 
which I have tried to peer, but into thefinfinence of these crimes or sins upon 
the men and women who commit them, It is the secret of souLs and not of sins 
which I have striven to lay bare.” 





TWENTIETH EDITION, REVISED, CORRECTED, and ENLARGED 
THROUGHOUT, and BROUGHT;DOWN to the AUTUMN of 1892, 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s.; half-calf, 24s, ; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 


Comprising abont 1,150 pp , 11,000 Distinct Articles, 139,000 Dates and Facts, 
Embracing the History of the World to the Autumn of 1892, 
‘‘The most universal book of reference in a moderate comp ss that we know of 
in the English language.”—-Times, 
“So altogether indispensable that it is difficult to imagine a period when it 
was not in existence.” —xpectator. 
Prospectus, with Speciinen Page, post-free on application. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 61. 


WOMEN WRITERS: their Works 


and Waye. Second feries. A New Volume of Literary Biographies. By 
C. J. Hamittoxn. With 12 Full-page Illustrations, 

Mcdest and urassumirg 2s Miss Hamilton's first volume of ‘‘ Women Writers ” 
was, it schieved an immediate success, which was as complete as it was unusual ; 
The Academy, Sr. James’s Gazette, Daily Telegraph, Literary World, and many 
other influential journa's, we!comed the work with werds of more than ordinary 
praise. Such testimonies speak volumes, and it may be said with confidence 
that the second series will rrore than sustain the reputation of the first. 

NEW NOVEL BY MAY KENDALL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


WHITE POPPIES. By May Ken- 


DALL, Author of ‘‘ Dreams to Sell,” ‘ From a Garret,” &c. With Full-page 
Illustrations by R. Anning Bell. 
We have here a new novel by a popular authoress; who has done enough to 
make many readers watch for each production of her pen, The illustrations by 
Anning Bell give an additional charm to the bouk. 





London: WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN, Silisbury Square, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND Co, 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “The EARTHLY PARADISR,” 


SOCIALISM: its Growth and itg 


Outcome, By Wiritam Morris and EK. Betrort Bax. 68 

Paper Edition (limited to 250 Copies for Sale). “A saltonies Deak lam. 
development of history in relation to Socialism .....Our plan necessaril 4 he 
with the aspirations of Socialists now living toward the Society of the fh rena 
* exept The work has been in the true sense of the word a collaboration. a 
sentence having been considered by both the authors in common.”—Fro, —- 
PREFACE. om the 


ESQUEMELING’S BUCCANEERS 


of AMERICA: a True Account of the Most Remarkable Assault: i 

of late years upon the Coast of the West Indies by the Buccaneers of F poee ny 

and Tortuga (both English and French), By JoHn EsQuEMEttng ean et 

= ing see a xa a at those Tragedies [1684-5. Edited Sd 
ENRY PoweLt. Wi ‘aps, Sieges,and Portraits. Includ , 

Fourth Part. Royal 8vo, 15s, , 0 the very scarce 


The SOUTH-SEA ISLANDERS and 


the QUEFNSLAND LABOUR TRADE: a Record of Voyages an i 
ences in the Western Pacific from 1875 to 1891. By Wituras t Winer 
Master-Mariner. With nvmerous IIlustrations and Maps, roya' 8vo. Captain 
Wawn was engaged in recruiting Kanaka labourers from 1875, when they 
were jirst introduced, to 1891, when the Queensland Government legislated 
against their importation. His narrative is thut of a practical man than 
whom none is better acquainted with his subject, and his record includes 
much that is interesting relative to numerous little-known islands, forming an 
important contribution to the history of Queensland and the Western Pacthe 


ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA 


FIFTY YEARS AGO: being a Record of an Emigrant’s Wanderings through 
the Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, and Qneensland during the 
_s 1839-44, By James DemMarR. With numerous Plates and Illustrations 

vo, 63. s 


HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICA- 


TURISTS and GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Granam Everitt. Illustrated by a large number of Lilus- 
trations by the Cruikshank>, Rowlandson, Gilray, Bunbury, Line, Crow. 
quill, Bennett, Sandby, Thackeray, Doré, Seymour, ‘* Phiz,” Leech, & 
A New and Chexper Edition, royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘‘ At last we have a treatise 
upon our caricaturists and comic draughtsmen worthy of the great subject. A 
thoroughly readab'e and instructive book...... And what a number of political 
cecurrenc 8, scandals, public and private, movements, political and secular, are 
pissed in review! all described at length with great clearness and vivacity 
giving us a view of them, so to speak, from the inside."—PaLL MALL GaAzerre, 
A NEW SOLUTION of a HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 


The STORY of LOUIS XVII. of 


ay ga By EtizapetH E. Evans. With 5 Authentic Portraits, 8yo0 
103, 6d. ; 
THE ETHICAL LIBRARY.—VOL. I. 


The CIVILISATION of CHRISTEN-. 


DOM, and other Studies. By BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D, 
(Glasgow), late Fell w of University College, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
Other Volumes to follow by Professor A. StnGwick, Mr Leste STEepHen, 
J. H. Muirueap, M.A. (Oxon.), Mr. Davin G. Rircure, M.A. (Oxon.), SOPHIE 
Bryant, D.xc., und others, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. 
To Your Tents, On IsraEL! By the Fabian Society. 
Mr. Rupyarp Kipirne’s VERSE. By the late Francis Adams, 
Tue Lock-ovuT In THE CoaL TRADE, By Vaughan Nash, 
Tue Icr-AGE AND ITS WorK.—Part I. By A. R. Wallace, F.R.S. 
DELI In Sumatra. By R. W. Egerton Eastwick. 
Is Money A Merk Commopity ? By William Smart. 
Fow To Save Feypt. With Map. By Cope Whitehouse. 
Cant WILHELM SCHEELE. By Professor Thorpe, F.R.S. 
THE PsycHOLOGY OF LABOUR AND CapITaL, By Robert Wallace, M.P. 
Tue IRELAND OF To-Day.—Part I. By “ X.” 
Tue British East Africa Company. By General Sir A. B, Kemball, K.C.B. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( 4 P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, Now York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOCALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
ermission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Seven lawn-tennis courts ; 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rs0ms,—TARIFF of MANAGER, 
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RICHARD:BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


New Works. 


The DUKE of SOMERSET: being 
the Letters, Remains, and Memoirs of Edward 
Adolphus Seymour. Edited and Arranged by his 
Daughter, Lady GurNDOLEN RamspDEN, and W. H. Mattock, 
Author of “In an Enchanted Island,” &c. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo, with Portrait, 16s. 


LADY BLESSINGTON: being the 
Conversations of Lord Byron with the Countess 
of Blessington. ,;With a Contemporary Sketch and Memoir 
of Lady Blessington. A New Edition, with 8 Portraits. In 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 


A HISTORY of the POST-OFFICE, 


from its Establishment down to 1836. By Herserr 
Joycr, C.B., one of the Secretaries to the Post-Office. In 
1 vol. demy S8vo, 16s. 


A LOTOS-EATER in CAPRI. By Dr. 
Aan Wauters, Author of ‘‘ Palms and Pearls; or, Scenes in 
Ceylon.” With Illustrations and a Map. In 1 vol. large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


INDIAN MEMORIES : the Plains, 


the Hills, the Temples, the Zenanas, Camp Life, 
the Black Hole, the Mutiny, &c. By Epirxn Curnei 
and Captain W. S. Burret. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


New Works of Fiction. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DANVERS’ JEWELS.” 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “Sir Charles Danvers,” ce. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The SWING of the PENDULUM. 


By Frances Mary Pearp, Author of “The Country Cousin,” 
&e. In 2 vols. crown S8vo. 


DR. MIRABEL’S THEORY. By 


Grorce Ross Dertna, Author of “ The Undergraduate,” Ke. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





A NEW ADDITION to BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“GOD’S FOOL.” By Maarren Maarrens, 


Author of “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








STORIES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 





NOW READY, ercwn 8voe, cloth extra, 6s. 


A DOZEN ALL TOLD. 


A SERIES OF STORIES BY 
W. E. NORRIS, F. W. ROBINSON, G. A. HENTY, G. R. SIMS, 
WILLIAM WESTALL, F. BOYLS, Mrs, ALEXANDER, MONA CAIRD, 
HELEN MATHERS, FLORENCE MARRYAT, JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
and ADELINE SERGEANT. 


With Twelve Jllustrat:ons by Twelve well-known Artists. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 








JAMES CLARKE AND CO.’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


AN EXCELLENT REWARD OR GIFT-BOOK. 


The ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1894. Containing 


nesrly Three Hundred Charming Pictures; and Poems, Stories, Nursery 
Rbymes and Songs (with Music), suitable for Young Children. Price 4s, 
[Recdy. 


UP the SPIDER’S WEB: a Fairy Folk Fancy. 
By HerBertE Inman, Illustrated by Louis Wain, Ernold A. Mason, A. T. 
k lwes, and other Favourite Artists. Price ls, { Ready. 
A NEW NOVEL BY AMELEIA E. BARR. 


The BEADS of TASMER. By Awmetia E. 


Barr, Author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “Friend Olivia,’ &. Price 
3s. 6d. [ Ready. 
NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, 


MISS DEVEREUX, SPINSTER. By Aenes 


GrserNeE, Author of “Sun, Moon, and Stars,” “ Nigel Browning,” &. 
Price 5s. { Ready. 


The GOSPEL of PAUL. By Cuartzs 


Carrot Everett, Professor of Theology in Harvard University. Price 6s, 
[ Ready. 


DR. BRADFORD’S ANDOVER LECTURES ON CONGREGATIONALISM. 


The PILGRIM in OLD ENGLAND: a Re- 


view of the History, Present Condition, and Outlook of the Independent 
(Congregational) Churches in Eng'and. By Amory H. Braprorp, Author 
of “ Spirit and Life,’’ ‘‘Old Wine; New Bottles,” &c. Price5s. [ Ready. 


A GREAT RELIGIOUS REVOLT: the Story 


of the Stundists. Price 1s, 6d. [Ready shortly. 


CHRIST and the HOME. By Rev. D. M. 


Ross, of Dundee. A Series of Essays on such Subjects as:—Marriage— 
Husbands and Wives—Wives and Husbands—Fathers and Mothers—Sons and 
Daughters—Brothers and _ Sisters—Mistresses and Servants—The Hos- 
pitalities of the Home, &. Price 2s, 6d. [In the press. 


CHANGING CREEDS and SOCIAL 
STRUGGLES. By Rev. C.F. Aken, of Liverpool. Pric3 33. _ 


The RELIGION of JESUS. By J. ALLANson 
Picton, M.P. Price 33. 6d. [In the press, 


London : JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO. 


LIMITED. 








NOW READY. 


GLANCES BACK THROUGH 


SEVENTY YEARS. Autobiographical and other Reminiscences, By HENRY 
ViIzETELLY. With Portrait, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


The BOOK of GOVERNORS. The 


Historia Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of Marga A.D. 8140. Edited from 
Syriac Mannscripts in the British Museum and other Libraries. By E. A. 
Wa tis Bunes, Litt.D., F.S.A., formerly Scholar of Zhrist’s College, Cam- 
bridge, acting Assistant-Keeper in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, British Museum. Vol. I. Tbe Syriic Text, Introduction, &c. 


Vol. If. The Kng'ish Translation, 2 vols. demy 8vo, £2 net. 


The ART of MUSIC. By C. Hubert 


H. Parry, M.A., Mus. Doc, Oxon., Cantab., and Dublin. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


The HISTORY of CANADA. From 


the Earliest Date of French Rule. Vol. VI. (1776-1779), with Maps, By 
Witiam Kincsrorp, LL.D., F.R.S (Canada). Demy 8vo, 15s, 


*,* The Five preceding Volumes of this work are published at 15s. per voi. 


KEELY and HIS DISCOVERIES: 


Aérial Navigation. By Mrs. BLOOMFIELD Moore, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


A CHILD’S RELIGION. By the 


Author of “‘ Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth.’’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 


IDYLS of LOVE and LIFE. By 


Epitx C. Apams, Crown 8vo, 5s, 
“An attractive little volume of poems...... There are pieces 


Morning Post. 
original in subject which contain some happy ideas gracefully expressed.” 
Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ Show considerable spirit, and they possess the merits of 


HEROD, and other Poems. 
grace, lucidity, and precision,” 


HAMILTON DruMMOND. Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
TENNYSON: Poet, Philosopher, 


Idealist. Studies of the Life, Work, and Teaching of the Poet Laureate. By 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 


J. Cumina WALTERS, “Immediately. 





PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6O’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK by Dr. NANSEN. 


ESKIMO LIFE. By Fridtjof Nansen, 


Author of ‘*The First Crossing of Greenland.’ Translated by WILLIAM 
ArcHER. With 16 Plates and 15 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 163. 


A fascinating record of the knowledge which Dr. Nansen acquired during a 
whole winter when he was immured among the Greenlanders, dwelling in their 
huts, taking part in their hunting, trying to live their life and learn their 
language.” — World. 


The DIARY of COLONEL PETER HAWKER, 


Author of “Instructions to Young Sportsmen.” With an Introduction by 
Sir RatpH Payrne-GALLwey, Bart. With 2 Portraits of the Author, and 
8 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 323, 


“This diary will find students in many a country house.””—National Observer, 
** A most interesting book.””—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic Neus, 


CABINET EDITION of GARDINER’S “ GREAT CIVIL WAR.” 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1619. By Samuet R, Garpriner, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh; Ph.D, 
Gittingen; Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ Church, 
Fellow of King’s College, London, Cabicet Edition, With New Preface, 
4 vols, crown 8vo, 63. each. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E,. F. Kyigut, Author of “The 
Cruise of the Falcon,” &c. Third and Cheaper Edition, with a Map and 54 
Mllustrations, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


The THEORY of CREDIT. By Henry 


Dunnina@ Mactrop, M.A. Vol. I. Second Edition, Revised and Improved, 
8vo, 10s. net. 


“Mr. Macleod does not exaggerate the importance or the novelty of an English 
book on the subject which he has undertaken, No man understands better than 
an Englishman of business the practical side of credit, and few men understand 
so little as Englishmen how to formulate their ideas on the subject. This 
defect Mr. Macleod proposes to supply, and few Englishmen are better qualified 
than he to supply it.”—Law Jowrnal. 


A NEW BOOK for YOUNG NATURALISTS. 


The OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The Young 


Collector’s Handbook, By W. Furneaux, F.R.G.S. With 16 Coloured 
Plates, 2 Plan Plates, and 549 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 
Part I. ANIMAL LIFE.—Part II. The VEGETABLE WORLD.—Part III. 
The MINERAL WORLD, 


Mr. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK, 1893. 


The TRUE STORY BOOK. Edited by 


Anprew Lana. With 8 Plates and 58 Illu:trations in the Text by C. H. 
Kerr, L. Bogle, H. J. Ford, and Lancelot Speed. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 63, 


** Among boys, we feel sure, this volume will have an even warmer welcome 
than has been accorded to any other of the series.””— Boys, 


Also Edited by Mr. LANG, price 6s. each, fully Illustrated :— 
THE BLUE FAIRY-BOOK. 
THE RED FAIRY-BOOK. 
THE GREEN FAIRY-BOOK. 
THE BLUE POETRY-BOOK. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ VOCES POPULI.”’ 


The MAN from BLANKLEY’S, a Story in 


Scenes; and other Sketches. By F. Anstey, Author of “ Voces Populi,’ 
“The Travelling Companions,’ &. Reprinted from Punch, With 24 Illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partridze. Post 4to, 63. 


NEW NOVEL by L. DOUGALL. 
WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS: a Novel. By 
L. Dovaatt, Author of “ Beggars All,’’ &c. 3 vols, crown Svo, 25s. 6d. 
** An excellent story,’”’—Dundee Advertiser. 
‘A bright and interesting book.’’—Glusgow Herald, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


The REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Continents. 


By A. Conan Doyte, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


**Ontside the pages of ‘ Monte Cristo’ there never were such hair’s-breadth 
escapes or such marvellous coincidences,”—Athenzum, 


The NARRATIVE of a BUSY LIFE: an 


Autobiography. By ArtHuR Hitt Hassatz, M.D. 8vo, 5s. 


POEMS HERE at HOME. By James Whit- 


coms Ri.ey, Author of ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Roses,” &c, Feap, 8vo, 63, net. 








Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—NOVEMBER. 


“ Mr, Stan'ey Weyman’s story is the most interesting of all the serial nove's 
now appearing.” —British Weekly, 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de 
Marsac. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of “ The House of the Wolf.” 
Chaps, 31-33. 

Aspects or Lirr. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.1., President of 
the Midland Institute. 

BETWEEN THE Lines. By Miss May Kendall. 

AFTER Many Days, By K. Nisbett. 

FRANCES WYNNE, By Mrs. Hinkson. 

Dr. CHESTERFIELDS’s LETTERS TO HIS FON ON MEDICINE AS A CAREER. By 
Sir William B. Dalby. Letters 4-5. (Concluded.) 

Tae Matcumaker, By L. B. Walford. Chaps. 1-4, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORE: 15 EAST 16ra STREET. 











FREDERICK WARNE & CQ,’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The ONE I KNEW BEST of ALL: g 


Memory of the Mind of a Child. By Frances Hopeson Burne 
of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” &c, Illustrated with 50 Sketches by Remttt 
Birch. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63, [Neat week ad 


ONE in CHARITY. By Silas K. Hocking 


Author of “ Real Grit,” ‘* Where Duty Lies,” &c, Fully Dlustrated, i ” 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. theta 


DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS, from 


Ancient and Modern, English and Foreign Sources. Containing 30,00) Qa 

tations and a most complete Index. Selected and Compiled by the iter, 
Jamrs Woop, Editor of “ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary.’’ Fifth Thousand, 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 61. (Ready, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND and the BRITISH 


EMPIRE. A Record of Political, Military, Naval, Constitutional and 
Literary Events from B.C. 55 to A.D. 1890. By Epaar SanpERson, MA 
Author of ‘A History of the British Empire,” ‘Outlines of the World’s 
History,” &. With Colourcd Map and Tables of Genealozy. Demy 8¥o 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. [Ready, * 


PICTURESQUE ENGLAND: its Landmarks 


and Historic Haunts, as described in Lay and Legend, Song and Story, with 
upwards of 140 Woodcuts. Edited by L, VALENTINE, Chuice Edition. Ilns. 
trated with 10 Photogravure Plates, Elegant cloth binding, in Box. in small 
crown 4to, 10s, 6d. (Ready, 


PALESTINE, PAST and PRESENT; Pic. 


torial and Descriptive. 140 Engravings and a Series of Coloured Plates, 
Edited by L. VALENTINE, In small crown 4to, extra cioth, gilt edges. 6s, 
(Shortly, 


IVANDA. ATale of Thibet. By Captain 


CLaubE Bray, Author of ‘‘Randall Davenant,"’ &c, Fully Iilustrated, 
Crown 8ve, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [Shortly, 


The ADVENTURES of DON QUIXOTE, 


With 100 fine Engravings, after Designs by Houghton. In square demy 8yo, 
cloth gilt, handsome binding, 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 


The COMING of FATHER CHRISTMAS. A 


Fine-Art Gift-Book, written in Verse, :nd Illustrated by E. F. Manning, 
Beautifully printed in 14 Colours and Gold. New Edition, in 4to picture 
cover, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. [ Ready, 


PUZZLES: OLD and NEW. A Complete 


Manual, with upwards of 250 interesting Diagrams, showing and explaining 
Puzzles of all Descriptions. By Professor Horrman, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
33, 6d. {Shortly. 


The CENTURY RECITER. Containing 


Humorous, Serious, and Dramatic Selections, Compiled and Edited by H. 
Savite CLaRKE. In crown 4to, sewed, ls, [ Shortly. 


The OPINIONS of a PHILOSOPHER. By 


Rogpert Grant, Author of “ The Reflections of a Married Man.” I1smaill 
feap. artistic stiff wrapper, ls.; or clotb, 1s. 6d. Finely printed on antique 
laid paper, in a form csnvenient for the pocket. | Ready, 


DEB: a Wayside Flower. By Mrs. Henry 


Keary, With original Illustrations, In crown 8vo, cloth, ls, [Ready. 








MRS. HODGSON BURNETT’S POPULAR 
STORIES. 


In medium 870, cloth gilt, 3:. 6d. each. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. Twenty- 


eighth Edition. With numerous original Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch, 


THAT LASS 0’ LOWRIES. New Edition. 


Fully Illustrated by F. Brangwyn. 


LITTLE SAINT ELIZABETH, and other 


Stories. Third Edition. With Original Illustrations by Alice Travers, 
Reginald B. Birch, and Alfred Brennen, 


DOLLY. With Original Illustrations by 


Hal Ludlow. 


SARA CREWE; or, What Happened at 


Miss Minchin’s; and Editha’s Burglar, Sixth Edition. Lilustrated by 
Reginald B. Birch, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., London and New York. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


8vo, 6s. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 354, now ready. 
Son Wa: Sen, Della 1. 





1, CHIcaco. 6. VepIc MrTHOLOGy. 
2, THE COMMAND OF THE SEA. 7. THE MopEern Hospitat, 





8. WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 8. A Scepric oF THE RENAISSANCE, 
4, THE PEERAGE. 9, COALITIONS. 
5, NAPOLEON AND ALEXANDER, 10. THE DIsHONOURED BILL, 


Crown 8v0, 6s, 


The LETTERS of LADY BURGHERSH 


(afterwards Countess of Westmorland) from Germany and France during 
the Campaign of 1813-14. Edited by her Daughter, Lady Rose WEIGALL. 
With Portraits. [Just out. 


Medium 8vo, 18s. 


ALONE with the HAIRY AINU;; or, 3,800 


Miles on a Pack-Saddle in Yezo and a Cruise to the Kurile Islands. By A. 
H. SavaGe Lanpor, With Map, and numerous Illustrations by rr = 
ust out, 


With Portraits, crown 8vo, 9s. 


JENNY LIND, the ARTIST. A New and 


Abridged Edition of the Memoir of Madame JENNY LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT., 
1820—1851. From MSS. and Documents Collected by Mr. GoLpscuMiptT. By 
H. Scott-HoLtanp, Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and W. S. RocxstrRo, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Mendelssohn.” (Just out. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
MURRAY’S UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES, 
Edited by Professor KNIGHT. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHAPTERS in MODERN BOTANY. By 


Patrick GEDDES, Professor of Botany, University College, Dundee, 
[Just out. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BARNCRAIG. Episodes in the Life of a 
Scottish Village. By GaBrtrL SEToUN. [Just out, 


Crown 8yo, 63. 


IVAR the VIKING. A Romantic History, 


based upon Authentic Facts of the Third and Fourth Centuries. By Pav. 
B. Du Cuartuv, Anthor of “‘ The Viking Age,” &c. [Just owt. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


COUNT JULIAN: a Tragedy. By Julian 


Srorers, Author of “Comedy of a Country House,”’ &. [Just out. 


NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


HERMAN MELVILLE. 


With a Memoir of the Author by H. S. SALT, 
and New Illustrations taken on the spot. 


TYPEE; OM O OQ: 
Or, A Narrative of Adventure in the 
The Marquesas Islanders. South Seas. 


With Maps and Illustrations, crown | With Maps and Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
[Just out. | [Just out. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 16:. 


The CHRONOLOGY of MEDIZVAL and 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. A Date-Book of Architectural Art. 
With a List of Architectural Events, arranged in Chronological Order, and 
an Index to the Names of Architects, Sculptors, &c., referred to therein. 
Forming a Companion Volume to Fergusson’s “ History of Architecture.”’ 
By J. TAvENoR Perry. [Just out, 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 15s, 


ITALIAN PAINTERS. By Giov. Morelli. 


Vol. II. Ths GALLERIES of MUNICH and DRESDEN. Translated by 
CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES. [Just out. 


_Vol. I. The BORGHESE and DORTA-PAMFILI GALLERIES, already pub- 
lished. 8vo, 15s. 


With numerous Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for NEW ZEALAND. Edited 


by F. W. Penneratuer, LL.D, An entirely New Work. [Just out. 


NEW VOLUME OF MURRAY’S STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of the ROMAN 


EMPIRE : from the Establishment of the Empire to the Accession of Com- 
modus, A.D. 180. By J. B. Bury, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Dublin. With Coloured Maps and many Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Just out, 
*,* This work takes up the History at the point at which Dean Liddell leaves 
off, and carries it down to the period at which Gibbon begins, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO/’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Wittium 
Apis WricHT. Edition de Luxe, 40 vols. Super Royal 8vo, 6s. per vol, net. 


Vol. III. ‘The MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR.” 
Vol. IV. ‘MEASURE for MEASURE.” 


MARION DARCHE: a Story without Comment. By F. 


Marion CrRawForD. 2 vols. Globe 8yo, 12s, 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs. F. A.Sreet. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A tale of Anglo-Indian life of singalar power and 
most dramatic interest...... The book is ful! of striking incidents, and the insight 
betrayed into native life and character is amazing......The story, as we have 
said, is one of remarkable power, and its setting is so vivid and realistic that one 
does not willingly leave a single page upread.”’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The interest never flags......Mrs. Steel tackles a 
difficult and delicate problem with rare strength and fine skill, and her solution 
of it is right because (given the dramatis persons) inevitable. Many of the 
scenes are exciting and intensely dramatic,” 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


HELEN TREVERYAN. By Sir Mortimer Dvranp, 
K.C.1.E., Indian Civil Service. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

OBSERVER.—“ It is full of incident, and the writer exhibits not only great 

narrative power, but also a capacity for exciting the emotions which is quite un- 


usual. The story is pathetic in the extreme......* Helen Treveryan’ is a most 
interesting book, and deserves to be widely read.” 


NEW YORK INDEPENDENT.—* This is one of the best of recent novels, It 
is full of action, change of scene, vigorous feeling, stirring incidents, Army life 
in the East and descriptions of Afghan war are done with a freshness of touch 
that is admirable.” 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN. [Illustrated Edition, Part 26. Price ls, net. 


The EIGHTH BOOK of THUCYDIDES’ HISTORY. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by H. C. GoopHart, M.A, Professor of 
Humanity in Edinburgh University, formerly Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, 9s. [CuassicaL Liprary, 

TIMES.—“ A valuable contribution to classical scholarship and the study of 


Greek history......Throughout his edition, he maintains a high standard of 
scholarship.” 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS HENRY 
HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes, Globe 8vo, 5s, each volume. 
[THe Everstey Serres, 
Vol. I. METHOD and RESULTS, 
Vol. II, DARWINIANA. 


TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Sir Arcurpatp GEIKIE, 
F.R.S. Third Edition, Medium 8vo, 28s, 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The book indicates in every part how thorough the 
revision has been; and it is brought quite up to date, references often bei’ 
made to papers hardly more than a few months old...... The book is full of valu- 
able information, and the abundant references to geological literature will make 
- especially useful to more advanced students. Good before, it is now still 

etter.” 


The MYSTERY of INIQUITY, and other SERMONS. 
By the Right Rev. Purtires Brooks, D.D., late Bishop of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND and RECENT RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Cuartes A. WuiTTUCK, M.A., Rector of Great Shefford, 
Berks, late Fellow and Tutor of Brasgqnose College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 63, 


ASPECTS of THEISM. By Witttam A. Knieut, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews. 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


The EPISTLE of ST. JAMES. The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Comments. By JosepH B. Mayor, Litt.D., 
Emeritus Professor of King’s College, London, sometime Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, l4s. 

ATHEN ©UM.—“ The best work on the Epistle of St. James which has 
appeared in English.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—*“ A book which for learning, candour, and breadth 
of view, must take rank with the very best work of our English divines.” 


0. VON GEBHARDT, in “ DEUTSCHE LITTERATURZEITUNG.—(Of the 
Introduction.) “ Niemand der sich mit dem Gegenstande beschiftigt wird ohne 
Schaden daran voriibergehen diirfen......Die dem Texte angehingten Noten, 
welche die eigentliche Worterklirung enthalten, bergen eine solcke Fille sach- 
lichen und sprachlichen Materials, dass sie fiir jeden kiioftigen Erkliirer des 
Briefes als eine ergiebige Fundgrube unentbehrlich sein werden.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 499. NOVEMBER. Price 1s. 
ConTENTS, 
1, Pertycross. By R.D, Blackmore, Chaps. 19-20. 
2. THe APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. By CO. B. Roylance-Kent. 
3. A Ouaprer in AMERICAN History. By A. G. Bradley. 
4, Tue Earty Lire or Samvuet Perrys. By C. H. Firth. 
5. DeEr-STALKING. 
6, THE Bive Dryap. 
7, AN EPISODE IN THE Lire OF THOMAS Becket. By the Rev. Canon Venables. 
8, A WINTER’s ExPeRIMENT. By H. V, Toynbee. 
9. A Son OF THE Sort. By Miss Bramston, 
10, Some THovucHTs on Rousseau. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The MUMMY: Chapters on Egyptian Funereal Archeology. By E. A. Wattis Boner, 


Litt.D., F.8.A., Acting Assistant-Keeper in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. With numerous Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 
“ A very learned series of essays, by one of the most competent of modern Ezyptologists......It is a comprehensive introduction to the study of Egyptian history 
and archeology, founded on the best authorities, and enriched from the plentiful stores of Dr. Budge’s own learning.’’—Tiimes, 


The NEW HISTORY (TARIKH-I-JADID): A Circumstantial Account of the Babi Move- 


ment in Persia from its First Beginnings till the Death of the Founder (A.D. 1844-1850), chiefly based on the Contemporary History of Haji Mirza Jani of 
Kaskan. Translated into English from a Text prepared by Collation of the only Two Complete MSS3. known to exist in Europe, and supplemented by Original 
Historical Documents, Plans, and Facsimiles. By EDWARD G. BROWNH, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke Colleze, and Lecturer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The PHILOCALIA of ORIGEN. The Greck Text Edited from the Manuscripts, with 


Critical Apparatus and Indexes, and Introduction on the Sources of the Text. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature, Edited by J, 
ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 


Vol. Il. No.3. APOCRYPHA ANECDOTA. Containing the Latin Version of the Apocalypses of Paul, the Apocalypses 
of the Virgin, of Sedrach, of Zosimas, &c. By M. R. JAMES, M.A. 6s. net, 


Vol. III. No.1. The RULES of TYCONIUS. Freshly Edited from the MSS., with an Examination of his Witness 
to the Old Latin Version. By F.C. BURKITT, M.A., Trinity College. [Nearly ready. 








ans 


The CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. By the Rev. Arviuur W. Rosinson, M.A, 


Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Wakefield. (Nearly ready, 


SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, Commentary, and 
Translation in English Prose, By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
Part I. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Third Edition, 12s.6d. Part VI. ELECTRA. [Nearly ready, 


PINDAR.—OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN ODES. New Edition. With Notes, Explanatory 


and Critical, Introductions, and Introductory Essays. Edited by C. A. M. FENNELL, Litt.D., late Fellow of Jesus Colleg>, Crown 8vo, 93. 


LATIN and GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION. By the late T. S. Evans, M.A, D.D., St. 


John’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Greek and Classical Literature in the University of Durham. With a Memoir by the Rev. Canon WAITE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. {Nearly ready. 
PLATO.—PROTAGORAS. With Introduction and Notes by J. Apim, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Emmanuel College, and A. M. ADAM. 4s. 6d. (Pitt Press Series), [Nearly ready. 


T. MACCI PLAUTI EPIDICUS. From the Text of G. Gortz, with an Introduction and 


Notes at the Foot of the Page. By J. H. GRAY, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Queen’s Ovllege, Cam ridge. 33, (Pitt Press freote 
Nearly ready. 


T. MACCI PLAUTI STICHUS. With Introduction and Notes by C. A. M. Fuynent, Litt.D., 


late Fellow of Jesus College. 2s. 6d. (Pitt Press Series.) [Nearly ready, 
TACITUS.—AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. Edited by Rev. H. M. Srepnensoy, M.A., late 
Fellow of Christ’s College. (Pitt Press Series.) | Nearly ready. 


A DISCOURSE on the COMMON WEAL of this REALM of ENGLAND. First printed 


in 1581, and commonly attributed to W. 8S. Edited from the MSS. by the late ELIZABETH LAMOND. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By A.S. Wzsz, M.A. (Pitt Press Series.) 


(Nearly ready. 


A HISTORY of the THEORY of ELASTICITY and of the STRENGTH of MATERIALS. 


By the late I. TODHUNTER, &c.D., F.R.S. Edited and Completed by KARL PEARSON, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics, University College, 
London. Demy 8vo. 


Vol. 11. (completing the Work), SAINT VENANT to LORD KELVIN (Sir Wm. THOMSON). In Two Parts. 30s. 


A TREATISE on the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of ELASTICITY. By A. E. H. Loves, 


M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Vol. II. (completing the Work). Demy 8vo, 12s, 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By S. L. Loney, M.A., late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Part I., up to and including the SOLUTION of TRIANGLES, may be had separately. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By Jonn Greaves, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s 


College. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 





CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 


General Editor, A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


ELEMENTARY PALZONTOLOGY—INVERTEBRATA. By Heyry Woons, B.A., F.G.S. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. By F. Darwin. M.A., F.R.S,, and KE. H. Acroy, 
M.A. 


[In the press. 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


LIGHT and HEAT. By R. T. Grazesroox, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant-Director of the Cavendish 


Laboratory. [In the press. 
A fuller List of forthcoming Volumes will be sent on application. 
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